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UTOMOTIVE engineers have long 

known that the efficiency of 

gasoline engines increases as their 
compression is raised. 


The compression of the present 
day automobile is as high as the limi- 
tations of ordinary gasoline permit. 
Gasoline is not a perfect fuel. It ex- 
plodes too soon (i. e., “knocks” and 
loses power) when compressed be- 
yond certain limits. 


That is why automotive research 
devoted many years to the develop- 
ment of “ETHYL” fluid, which, 
when mixed in very small quantities 
with motor gasoline, eliminates its 
knocking tendencies and makes it a 


NEW YORK. U-S'A 


high compression fuel. The fuel so 
mixed is Ethyl Gasoline. 


Ethyl Gasoline has brought the 
benefits of high compression — 
greater power and flexibility, faster 
pick-up, reduced gear-shifting — to 
hundreds of thousands of motorists. 
This is because carbon deposits raise 
the compression of your engine be- 
yond the point at which it was de- 
signed to perform efficiently with 
ordinary gasoline. 


Try Ethyl Gasoline today. Enjoy 
a driving satisfaction and engine per- 
formance that you have never before 
experienced with your car. The 
“ETHYL” trademark shown above 
identifies the Ethyl Gasoline pump. 





ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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What high compression 
means to you 






HE principle of high compression is 
readily understood. The tighter you 
pack the powder charge in a muzzle load- 
ing gun, the greater the force given the 
bullet. Similarly, the tightér gasoline vapor 
and air are packed or compressed in the 









combustion chamber (the space between 
the head of the cylinder and the top of the 
piston) before ignition, the greater the 
power derived from the explosion. 












Increasing compression therefore 
simply means decreasing the size of the 
combustion space, which may be accom- 
plished mechanically or through the forma- 
tion of carbon. 












In terms of you and your car, higher com- 
pression means a more powerful and flexible 
car, less gear-shifting, faster pick-up. In short, 
@ performance impossible with lower compres- 
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This is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION (made 
especially for Georgia, Alabama, and Florida), edited 
from our offices at Birmingham, Alabama, and hav- 
ing 100,000 CIRCULATION WEEKLY. The 
four editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 
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this purpose. 


for shoes. 


3. Outside the farm house as well as inside there is 


opportunity for saving money by get- 
ting longer wear out of what we buy. 
The average piece of farm machinery 
does not last more than half as long as 
it would if kept properly greased, 
painted, and housed. If none of the 
farm buildings now available can be 
put in shape for housing tools and 
machinery, why not build a tool shed 
between now and the time fall harvest- 
ing begins? 

4. A good fall garden will also en- 
able us to keep at home considerable 
money that would otherwise be spent 
for bought goods; nor should it be for- 
gotten that an abundance of turnips, 
beets, sweet potatoes, peas, beans, and 
dried fruit will enable us to cut down 
food costs all through the winter. Tur- 
nips and beets may be hilled as sweet 
potatoes are, while brush or pinetops 
spread over the turnip salad patch will 
keep it producing through much of the 
cold weather until late in the fall and 
very early in the spring. 


5. Several farmers in a_ neighbor- 
hood may well consider whether they 
cannot join together and borrow or rent 
a sawmill, operating it by gasoline en- 
gine or electric power, and saw up 
whatever lumber is needed for repair- 
ing existing buildings or erecting new 
ones. 


6. Wherever a new cotton gin is 
needed in any community, farmers 
should join together, take stock, and 
operate the gin on a codperative basis. 
Meanwhile, all farmers interested in 
this matter will do well to write the 
Division of Codperative Marketing, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 


» D. C.,, for a free copy of Development 


of Coéperative Cotton Gins in North- 
west Texas. 


7. As favorable a wheat market sit- 
uation for farmers this season as a 
year ago is predicted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, not- 
withstanding the increase in stocks on 
hand on July 1 and the larger crop 


ing is thrown away long before it 
ought to be, because it has not kept its shape as it 
would have done if clothes-hangers had been used for 
Cleaning and oiling shoes before they 
are put away or after they have been worn in the wet 
also saves much of the money every family now spends 








II. “A Part of the Crop Will Sell for More 
Than All of It” 


T SOUNDS strange, but C. D. Matthews is no 
doubt right-when he lays down the proposition that 
“a part of a crop will bring more than the whole— 
when the whole is thrown together on the market and 
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THE FARMER NEEDS A SAFETY PIN! 
One of the best cartoonists in America is J. N. Darling of Iowa, or J. N. 


Ding as he signs his pictures. In this cartoon which appeared in daily papers 
using this service, Darling strikingly illustrates the necessity for some help from 
“the powers that be” in bringing about a closer relationship between farm costs 
and farm price. 
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If the mass of 


it would not only benefit them individually, but 

would go a long way toward putting the peach-in- 

dustry on a sound and profitable foundation.” 

In this connection, Mr. Matthews calls attention to 
the accompanying diagram based on average prices 
of Georgia peaches in crates on the New York market 
from July 5 to July 19 inclusive. 


In this connection it may be well to reiterate that 


high quality fruit is fruit that will 
grade U. S. No. 1 or U. S. Fancy, while 
peaches are divided into large, medium 
and small classifications, as follows :— 
Over 2% inches in diameter.......... Large 


2 to 2% imches in diameter ........ Medium 
Below 2 inches in diameter .......... Small 


III. Seed Clover, Oats, and Rye 


T IS a good thing for farmers to re- 
member that farm seeds are some- 
thing we can sell as well as something 

we can buy. In fact, far more South- 
ern farmers should begin to produce 
high quality seeds for sale. In Iredell 
County the other day we found some 
farmers preparing to save sweet clover 
seed. Concerning bur clover, the 
United Statés Department of Agricul- 
ture reports farmers in Guinnett and 
Butts counties, Ga, and Newhberr$ 
County, S. C., selling seed at $7.50 ta 
$10 per 100 pounds or about the same 
as prices paid for the last three crops. 

As for crimson clover ‘seed, the De- 

partment says: “Prices offered growers 
range from $12 to $13 for country-run 
and $12.75 to $14.75 for recleaned seed. 
Some shippers in Tennessee report seed 
of better quality than last year, while 
others in that state and in South Caro- 
lina did not regard the quality equal to 
that of a year ago. Wholesale prices 
in Eastern markets are the highest since 
1919 and are considerably higher than 
the average for the past 10 years.” 


As for seed ‘oats, the Department re~ _ 
ports a surplus in the Carolinas, Geor~ 
gia, and Oklahoma. Prices per bushel 
offered growers range mostly from 60 
to 75 cents in the Carolinas and Geor- 
gia for Fulghum, Appler, etc.; and 40 
to 45 cents in Oklahoma for Red Rust- 
proof. “A surplus of seed rye, mostly 
of the Abruzzi variety, is reparted in 
Georgia and the Carolinas. Growers 
were offered 90 cents to $1.50 in North 
Carolina, $1.25 to $1.50 in South Caro- 
lina, and $1.50 to $2 in Georgia. 


Editor’s Note.—In next week’s 
More” article, Dr. Tait Butler will dis- 
cuss Selection and Preparation of Fall- 
sowed Pasture. 
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KIDNAPPING THE FARM LOAN SYSTEM 


HEN Congress meets next winter the pros- 

pects for a real hot fight over control of the 

Federal Farm Loan Board are exceedingly 
bright. President Coolidge forced the resignation 
from the board of E. E. Jones of Pennsylvania, R. A. 
Cooper of South Carolina, and E. S. Landes of Ohio. 
In their place he has appointed Eugene Meyer, director 
of the War Finance Corporation and his two co-direc- 
tors, G. R. Cooksey and F. R. Harrison. In other 
words, President Coolidge has kicked out three farmers 
on the board and replaced them with three bankers. 
But before the bankers replace the farmers their ap- 
pointment must be confirmed by the Senate, and that is 
where the fight is expected to take place. 

Carl S. Vrooman of Illinois, who is president of the 
National Association of Federal Farm Loan Borrow- 
ers, representing the several hundred thousand farmer- 
borrowers and owners of the farm loan system, says :-— 


“Farmers are preparing for a real fight next win- 
ter when they expect to prevent the confirmation of 
Eugene Meyer and his newly appointed associates 
on the Federal Farm Loan Board, as a first step in 
regaining control of the farm loan system which 
with the aid of Andrew Mellon and Calvin Cool- 
idge has now been turned over to Wall Street. 

“Our organization started out a year ago to give 
constructive support to the Farm Loan Board in its 
efforts to improve and extend the system and to 
prevent the encroachments of the Treasury De- 
partment and certain private financial interests. 
Now we find ourselves forced to fight for the 
restoration of some of the most vital principles of 
the original farm loan act. During the short space 
of one year the control and view point of the Farm 

n Board has completely changed and farmer 
stockholders feel that they have been almost en- 
titely excluded from any voice in the management 
of the system. 

*“Mr. Coolidge could scarcely have chosen a man 
who more nearly typifies the sort of ‘Wall Street 
financial domination’ so much feared by farmers, 
than does Mr. Meyer. Political leaders are still 
wondering how President Coolidge could have 
been induced to make such a dangerous move in 
1 very face of his veto of the McNary-Haugen 

ail, 

It looks very much like Andrew Mellon is trying to 
‘kidnap the Federal Farm Loan System. Undoubtedly 
the system does need the leadership of efffcient bankers, 
but there is no reason why these bankers should not 
be farm-minded. In fact, it is imperative that they be 
farm-minded, if the best interests of farmers are to be 
served. It would be hard to find in the United States 

a man less farm-minded than Andrew Mellon, and with 

all due respect to his banking acumen, he is not the 

type of man that should be permitted to dominate a 

system that is so vital to farming interests. 

Eugene Meyer can hardly be said to know much 
* about farmers and their problems.. He is completely 

out of touch with their needs and aspirations. As proof 
of it, we have the plan by which he attempted to solve 
our low-priced cotton problem last fall. No farm- 
minded man would have expected results from a plan 
that so completely disregarded the needs of the farmer. 

To The Progressive Farmer, it appears that the farm 
loan system is operating fairly efficiently. The number 
of land bank failures during recent years has been 
small compared to the number of state and national 
banks that have closed their doors. Yet the policies 
of the land banks in dealing with farmiers have been 
liberal. It has not foreclosed on a farmer because his 
interest payments were a few weeks past due, and that 
is about what we should expect from “super-bankers”’ 
such as Mellon and Meyers. 


“BY REGISTERED MALE!” 


KENTUCKY county agent has pointed out that 
A just as in the postal service, the most valuable 

packages always come registered, so in the live- 
stock world the most valuable, most profitable, and only 
really worth while animals are those that reach us 
“by registered male!” 


Registered or purebred bulls of dairy breeds have 
been selected and bred to sire cows that will give a 
heavy yield of milk not only for a short while after 
freshening, but during the entire lactation period. The 
fact that they are registered gives us a guarantee that 
their sire and dam and ancestors, tracing back for gen- 
erations to the foundation of the breed, were registered 
and selected for one particular purpose—milk pro- 
duction. 


; ‘The breeding principle that “like begets like” is un- 
| disputed. Then, isn’t it logical reasoning that cows 


sired “by registered males” are more apt to be high, 
profitable producers than if sired by males of nonde- 
script breeding? 

No matter if a herd is made up entirely of grade 
cows, it is worth while, from the standpoint of the 
future milk production of their progeny, to have them 
sired “by registered male.” A good registered male 
may be half the herd, but a grade bull may be 90 per 
cent of it in siring heifers of inferior type that will 
develop into cows of lower producing ability than their 
dams. Hence every dairyman, even thongh he may 
have a grade herd, should have at least one purebred 
female in the lot. The best way in the world to get 
into the purebred business is to “grow” into it. 

What is true of dairy cattle is true of beef cattle. 
Beef bulls “by registered male” inherit the ability to 
sire calves that will utilize their feed economically and 
efficiently, putting well-marbled meat on their backs 
that produce a high-quality carcass. Can we afford to 
take a chance of not getting this kind of calves when 
we can insure their arrival “by registered male”? 

If we want lambs that are vigorous, blocky, early 
maturing and market-toppers, we must be sure that 
they are “by registered male” from some of the best 
mutton breeds such as Shropshires, Hampshires, South- 
downs, etc. A fine quality wool can likewise be ex- 


_ pected of lambs “by registered male” from such of the 


fine wool oreeds as Merinos and Rambouillets. 

No matter whether we want milk, beef, pork, mut- 
ton, wool, eggs, power in draft horses, speed in light 
horses, or what not, to be sure to get what we want, 
we must, “insure it ‘by registered male.’” And if we 
stick pretty close to the same family (line-breed) we 
can expect uniformity and continued progress in pro- 
duction and type in our flocks and herds. 

“By registered male” is fundamental to the success 
of the livestock breeder and this holds true no matter 
what class or breed of livestock he chooses. 


SOME OBSTACLES TO SUCCESSFUL FARM 
MARKETING 


HE producers of raw products, such as farm 

crops, are always at an economic disadvantage. 

A plow, a mowing machine, or any other manu- 
factured product, bearing the trade-mark of a well 
known reliable manufacturer, has in that trade-mark 
an added value, but a bushel of wheat or corn cannot 
be trade-marked. 

In a small way some farm products can establish a 
brand, name, or trade-mark of value, but as a rule the 
individua: farmer is too small a producer to give this 
good will value to his products. 

There are more reasons than can be briefly set down 
why the individual farmer can never satisfactorily 
market his small production :— 

1. He has too small a quantity to furnish the largest 
and best buyers what they want. 

2. He has too small a quantity to grade, pack, and 
transport economically. 

3. Because of his small quantity, he must often sell 
on the local market, which is not always the best. 

4. Because of his small quantity, he must often sell his 
products on a market when and where they are not 
used or wanted, but are only bought from him by an- 
other for the sole purpose of making a profit on them. 

5. To sell fairly and efficiently, the seller must#know 
as much about the product, as to grade and quality, and 
as much about the market demands and the available 
supplies as the buyer. The seller must be financially 
independent or have no stronger desire to sell than the 
buyer has to buy. Most farmers are not financially 
independent, acting alone, nor can they alone come in 
direct contact with the consumer-buyer ; therefore, they 
are nearly always, when acting alone, under greater 
pressure to sell than the buyer, a middleman, is to buy. 

6. The farmer, to efficiently market his products, 
must be as good a-salesman as the middleman is a buyer. 
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Next Week and Later / 
Making One’s Life Work Interesting—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 
Selecting and Preparing Land for Fall-sowed Pas- 
ture—By Tait Butler. 


Sell to Customers—By J, W. Firor. 
Religious Substitutes—By Dr. J. W. Holland. 
Children’s Diseases—By Dr. F. M. Register. 








Salesmen are born, not made. The farmers of all 
classes and degrees of ability, individually sell their 
products, while the buyers are selected because of their 
special ability as buyers. And, if the farmer is born 
with special ability as a salesman, he has such small 
quantities to sell and spends so little time at it that he 
does not develop his salesmanship. 

Farmers must work out a system by which they can 
have the same financial support for their products, 
command the most efficient salesmen and get nearer to 
the consumer than at present. That the consumer pays 
three times what the farmer gets for his products is 
proof of the inefficiency of our marketing system for 
farm products, but the individual farmer is helpless to 
correct the system. 


We suspect that there always will be too great a 
spread between the price which the farmer gets and 
the consumer pays, but farmers must and will find a 
way to lessen the combined costs of transportation and 
marketing. They can make no progress, each individual 
farmer selling his small production alone. They will 
make slow progress collectively or codperatively, 
against the established practices of present marketing 
facilities, but as soon as their economic condition be- 
comes bad enough and they can go into no other busi- 
ness if they quit farming, or when they can find no 
better occupation, then they will codperate and their 
products will of necessity begin to be better marketed. 


Sire ]5n ola id 


“Tien other morning ace I started out,” said a 





farmer-school teacher to us recently, “I put in 

five tomatoes along with my eggs and other 
stuff. After delivering eggs to one of my customers 
I asked her if she'd like to have some tomatoes. ‘What 
are they worth?’ she asked. 

“*Ten cents apiece.’ 

“*Ten cents apiece! Why, I bought a whole basket 
yesterday for a quarter.’ 

“*That’s all right. These aren’t ordinary tomatoes. 
Let me show them to you anyhow.’ 

“She bought two for 20 cents. I sold the other three 
to a restaurant for a quarter. The five tomatoes 
brought me 45 cents,” concluded our friend triumph- 
antly. : 

At a time when tomatoes were selling for 25 to 50 
cents per 4-quart basket, here was a farmer who found 
no trouble in selling five tomatoes for 45 cents. But as 
he himself said, they weren’t “ordinary” tomatoes. We 
have never seen finer tomatoes than some that came 
from the same vines from which those five were pulled. 

“Yes,” we hear someone saying already, “perhaps he 
did get 45 cents for five tomatoes. But he couldn't do 
it all the time. And besides, he’s an exception. Every 
farmer can’t do it.” 

Perhaps the speaker is right. Perhaps not every 
farmer can sell five tomatoes for 45 cents regularly 
throughout the season. Perhaps, there’s more net profit 
to the average tomato grower in not attempting to 
grow such unusual tomatoes. Here’s the point we want 
to make—the same point we’ve made time after time 
before—it’s the better-than-average product that sells 
readily and brings the better-than-average price when 
the market is flooded with ordinary stuff of the same 
crop. 

“You can always get a good price for good stuff,” 
we quoted a produce salesman recently in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Moreover, as competition grows 
keener, the “good stuff” is coming to be the only stuff 
that will bring a good price. More and more farmers 
are learning just what quality fruits, vegetables, and 
every other crop mean in quicker sales and better 
prices, and it is slowly but surely forcing poor stuff to 
the wall. Overproduction is not uncommon, but it will 
be a long time before we have an overproduction of 
quality. 


One final word from farmer-teacher friend: “You 


can’t grow 10-cent tomatoes with 25-cents-a-basket crop ‘ 


methods,” he said. 
* * * 

“The most nearly practical method we have found of 
eradicating nutgrass is to plant the land in cotton year 
after year, fertilizing heavily and cultivating frequent- 
ly,” says Director M. J. Funchess of the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station. “I know it isn’t good practice to 
follow cotton with cotton, but it’s the best method I 
know to get rid of nutgrass.” 
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Don’t You Want a Family Reunion? 


Other Readers Tell How They Enjoy Family Reunions; You Might, Too 


duced into Southern country life these last twenty 
years is the family reunion. 

Oh, of course, there have been family reunions all 
along, but they were few and far between until the 
automobile came. It is the auto- 
mobile which has made possible 
the general adoption of the family 
reunion idea. On short notice now 
the widely scattered members of 
a family clan may be set rolling 
on wheels toward the place of re- 
uniow, spend a happy day together, 
and roll away again to homes frfty 
to eighty miles distant by late bed- 
time. 


TT ax most promising new social institution intro- 





CLARENCE POB 


Under these circumstances The 
Progressive Farmer wishes to commend to all readers 
the idea of holding a family reunion sometime between 
now and Thanksgiving, or else on Thanksgiving Day 
itself. And in order to encourage readers to carry out 
this idea we are going to republish some further ex- 
tracts from letters from subscribers from Texas to 
Virginia inclusive who have recently participated in 
family reunions of their own. 

I 


Things to do at a family reunion—here there is al- 
most an embarrassment of riches. The difficulty is in 
choosing rather than seeking, for the occasion itself 
nearly always suggests the most appropriate program. 
But: a list of things taken from the reunion letters we 
have received will probably prove as suggestive to some 
readers as they are interesting’ to others. 


Of course there is the dinner or supper, always. And 
of its beautiful significance we are strikingly reminded 
in the following letter :— 

“There used to be a custom among the Indians 
that friendship was shown by smoking a pipe; now 
men have discarded the pipe as a symbol, and the 
spread table has taken its place. Nothing has left 
a mental image on my memory more lasting than 
that simple ceremony of love where each spread 
his food to please and satisfy his own kindred.” 
But so many other pleasant and interesting things 

abound in our reunion letters that we must be content 
with enumerating only the following :— 

1. “We enjoyed going to the lot and seeing the little 
gray mule Father has had since we were children, and 
most of all sitting in Mother’s room, reviewing the 
happy days we used to have.” 

2. “Every one of us went to church and the family 
worshipped together once more as in the old days.” 

3. “When the table was cleared, the old folks sat 
together and talked while the younger ones sang old 
songs in the parlor. Grandpa éspecially enjoyed the 
old songs.” 

4. Eleven out of twelve brothers and sisters from 
53 to 78 years of age came from two states and saw 
each other for the first time in forty years. After 
dinner, the brothers, of whom five were veterans of the 
Civil War, “sang songs and told stories of the war, and 
the sisters told stories and sang lullabies of their 
childhood days.” The photographer brought his big 
camera. A picture of the eleven brothers and sisters 
and a vacant chair was made. The absent brother sent 
his picture to be pasted in the vacant chair, ‘making the 
picture complete. The whole Crowd of eighty-three 
was afterwards photographed in a single group. 


5. “The young girls interested the older folks by 
demonstrating the things they had learned in their can- 
ning and cooking clubs. We marveled as we watched 
them—and then the things they had cooked so nicely 
were served.” 

6. “A book and pencil were handy. Blood kin wrote 
their names and addresses on one page, kinsmen by 
marriage and other friends used a separate page. A 
history of the family from Revolution to date was 
read. A foot race of fifty yards for ladies over fifty 
years had ten contestants amid laughter. Folks were 
there from fifty miles off; all said they aimed to come 
back. And they will be notified of the date from the 
book which has their names and addresses in it.” 

7. “Twelve brothers and sisters, whose ages ranged 
from 52 to 76, were seated in a row on one side of the 
table when the picnic dinner was spread on a table 
under the trees in the yard.” 

8. “One of my cousins had a ‘memory book’ and 
had every one sign it. There were 180 present and all 
of us kin to each other.” 

9. “A picture was taken of my great-grandmother 
(age 92), my great aunt (age 60), her daughter (age 
40), this daughter’s daughter (age 20), and this last 
girl’s baby (age six months)—five generations in one 
picture.” 

10. “Shook hands all day—don’t know whether I 
got around or not.” 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ll. “As it neared time to go home, we all gathered 
again in the pavilion for singing and readings by the 
young people.” 

12. “After dinner we made kodak pictures of the 
family, the last ones that will ever be made of them 
all together.” 

13. “There were speakings and round table discus- 
sions. A history was read giving a genealogy. Old 
relics were displayed on a table.” 

14. “A number of the children, grandchildren, and 
nieces, brought a quilt pattern with their names em- 
broidered on it. The squares were soon. set together 
and quilted. Then the quilt was presented to the great- 
grandmother.” 

15. This from a married niece: “Uncle John and 
Aunt Mary from Kansas, Uncle Floyd from Virginia, 
and Aunt Maude from Louisiana, came to the Arkan- 
sas Hot Springs in May. I decided to give them a 
real family reunion, borrowed $400, and began prepa- 
rations. A two-weeks’ outing was taken in the moun- 
tains—carrying our own camping outfit—20 men, 35 
women, 10 children, and a pack of six foxhounds. 
After a hard day’s fox chase over the mountains, 
Uncle John jumped up and cracked his heels together 
three times! Who said you can’t enjoy an outing in 
the mountains ?” 

I 


The time and place and program for these reunions 
are matters to be arranged to suit each particular oc- 
casion. There is a general agreement among those 
who have had charge of such gatherings that one of 
the greatest delights of all is in planning for them and 
carrying out the plans. 


One young mother found the greatest enjoyment in 
arranging a family reunion to celebrate her mother’s 
birthday. Another took the sixtieth wedding anni- 
versary of her parents, which was attended by six sons 
and daughters: with their families, by all but one of 
the bridesmaids, and by the pastor who officiated at the 
wedding sixty years before! Another family cele- 
brated the 100th birthday of a great-aunt who “cer- 
tainly enjoyed the reunion and told us some very inter- 
esting stories of her young days.” Yes, the cake had 
100 candles on it, too. And there were “mighty good 
talks and prayers and good singing.” A Mississippi 
granddaughter. writes of another birthday dinner held 
more than 20 years ago. Her grandmother, a Mrs. 
Black, won and received at this reunion the silver 
loving cup offered by a Memphis paper to the woman 
in any one of three states who had the largest number 
of living descendants, which in this case was 154. She 
did not live to attend another reunion, but it is held 
regularly by her descendants, who now number 285. 
The loving cup is kept and treasured by the grand- 
daughters. 

A South Carolina family of nine sisters and three 
brothers of ages ranging from 52 to 76, found it diff- 
cult nine years ago to fix a date upon which: all could 
get their families together at the old homestead. They 
had never been together even in childhood, for the two 
oldest sisters had married and gone away to homes of 
their own before the last of the twelve were born. It 
was finally decided to choose a public holiday so that 
all the descendants could get a day off to attend. So 
the Fourth of July was adopted, when “the whole 
nation has a holiday and the days are long.” This 





ee 
POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “EVENING IN HAVANA” 


HIS poem would have fitted in so beautifully 
with our July 9 cover page picture of the sea 
{ and the palm trees that we regret it was not 
used in that issue:— 


The tinted houses whiten in the moon, 
Poinsettia flowers are opening in the night, 
And I can see beyond the narrow street 

A royal palm against the starlight bright. ~ 


The campanellas now are lost in shadow, 

The blue clematis quivers in the breeze, 

And from a patio comes the scent of jasmin; 

There night winds rustle through dark citrus leaves. 


And whiter seems the flood of moonlight rising 
Above a window with its long black bars, 

Where leans a dark-haired girl, her white fan flashing. 
Somewhere her lover stands beneath the stars. 


A sound of waves comes from the distant ocean, 
The Morro gleams beyond the moonlit sea. 
Somewhere a voice is singing, warm winds bringing 
its song of Spain across the night to me. 


—Antonia Y. Schwab in American Poetry Magazine. | 
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reunion has been held every year since on the same 
date. 

Another letter from a Tennessee daughter tells of 
a happy family reunion in which three sets of children 
took part. The way in which it was managed is a fine 
illustration of the right sort of family spirit. Let 
her tell it :— ~ 

“Our family tree is extremely large, since 
father and mother could say in the words of the 
old joke, ‘Your children and my children are fight- 
ing our children.’ 

“When we had a reunion, it meant much con- 
triving and planning. We made out a list of all 
who could possibly attend and then suggested what 
each might bring, striving to make it so the most 
needy could come, feel welcome, and feel they had 
had a part in it. Anyone could bring a few flow- 
ers, a Jar of pickles, or a loaf of bread. We also 
made out a list of the presents for father and 
mother, some by combining our means. None of 
~ gifts were duplicated and everyone helped 
a bit.” 

ill 


We repeat that there is still plenty of time for any 
of our readers who wish to do so to have a family re- 
union this year. Start on a small scale this fall if 
necessary, and let the relatively few who attend now 
work together in making plans and notifying the much 
lurger group who should attend next year. September 
is a fine month for a reunion, large or small—(“Labor 
Day,” the first Monday in September, may be a good 
time), while “October's bright blue weather” usually 
affords an unrivaled setting for such an occasion. But if 
a reunion cannot be arranged for in September or Oc- 
tober, it will be a fine thing for all .to come together on 
Thanksgiving Day. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Our Cover Pages 


. HE cover pages of The Progressive Farmer are 
alone worth the subscription price,” folks are be- 
ginning to tell us—and we are beginning to be- 

lieve it. 

Bristow Adams writes from New York to congratu- 
late us on the beautiful sea picture we had July 9, and 
our portrait of “The Pioneer Woman” week before 
last has aroused a veritable chorus of enthusiasm. 
Editor J. B. Parker of Conway, Arkansas, writes: 
“That picture is simply glorious. It is a whole sermon 
—soul, character, determination, confidence unconquer- _ 
able, 100 per cent American.” Another reader asks for 
a copy for framing, saying: “It is the most beautiful 
picture I have ever seen—a woman in all her glory 
with her son by her side—and the description is one of 
the finest things I have ever read.” 


| . SOMETHING TO READ 
You Will Enjoy “Marching On™ 


HILE our readers are thinking about “Old 

Times in the South,” they should certainly seize 

the first opportunity to read James Boyd’s re- 
markable new story of the Civil War, Marching On, 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers, $2.50). 

Just as the author’s previous novel, Drums, is one 
of the most popular and vivid stories of Revolutionary 
days ever written,.so Marching On presents the life of 
the plain soldiers and their families during the Civil 
War times with remarkable fidelity and force. No 
reader will ever forget the monotony of marching, 
marching, marching, endlessly marching, as Boyd pic- 
tures it, or the haunting horrors of prison life in an 
enemy camp. 

Possibly some of our old Confederate veterans may 
tell us something of prison life in the 60’s. Mean- 
while every reader who can buy, beg or borrow March- 
ing On should make haste to read it. 


(Note.—To get this book, write your naffie and addresg 
on the margin of this notice and send with $2.50 to the pub- 
lishers or to The Progressive Farmer.) 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 





























"Tt darkest hour in any young man’s life is that 


hour when he succeeds in temporarily —— 
himself that he can successfully play a ; 


game. Sooner or later he realizes that» the only thing 


that is worth while is the right, and even though he 
may have been going crooked without being found out 
by others he finds that the inward consciousness of his 
own shame is more than he can bear.—Yorkville En- 
quirer. 
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The Progressive Farmer — 


‘Hog Feeding and Handling Problems 


FISH MEAL 


READER wants to know “how fish meal is 
made, what parts of the fish are used, how clean 
it is, and if the filth is taken out.” 

Waste parts of fish and whole fish that are not re- 
garded as edible have been used for many years, espe- 
cially in Europe, for feeding live- 
stock. The fish are dried and 
ground. 

Only in recent years has fish 
meal been used for feeding hogs 
in this country. It is simildr in 
composition and usefulness to 
tankage. Tankage and fish scrap 
were formerly used to a consid- 
erable extent for fertilizer, but at 
present the better grades are used 
for feeding, being worth much 





TAIT BUTLER 
more for feeding than for fertilizing the soil. Fish meal 
has been found fully equal to tankage as a rich animal 
protein supplement to feeds like corn. 

Any portion of the fish not considered edible for 


humans, fish after the oil or fat is ex- 
tracted, and even whole fish are used for 
making fish meal. In this respect fish meal 
differs from tankage for in making tankage 
only scraps of flesh or tissues, bones, blood, 
and other parts of animals slaughtered, that 
cannot be used more profitably for other pur- 
poses, are cooked, dried and ground into 
tankage. Fish meal is made much in the 
same way. 

The term “filth” as used by our cor- 
respondent is rather indefinite. We 
don’t know of any “filth” that is taken 
out of the fish material used in making 
fish meal for feeding livestock. By 
sterilizing, drying and grinding, these 
materials are made into one of our very 
best high protein supplements for feed- 
ing hogs. We have known no time in 
recent years when it would not pay to 
feed fish meal or tankage with corn or the sorghum 
grains rather than feed either of these carbohydrate 
feeds alone. 

Fish meal and tankage are our best protein supple- 
ments for feeding hogs, with the exception of skim- 
milk, - Milk is not often available, while tankage or 
fish meal can always be had. 


HOME-GROWN HOG RATIONS 


READER says he contemplates “raising velvet 

beans, soybeans, and sagrain, all ground into 

one feed. How much should be fed to young 
pigs and sows with their first litter?” 

There are very grave doubts as to the wisdom of 
grinding velvet beans. The hogs and other stock seem 
to eat them better, that is find them more palatable if 
not ground, especially if they are soaked: before feeding. 
With the addition of a little tankage and green grazing, 
an excellent feed may be made from these materials. 
Soybeans and sagrain, with a little tankage and green 
grazing, will prove satisfactory. 

For pigs and sows suckling their first litters, we sug- 
gest the following mixture :— 

2 parts soybeans 


feeder. 


10 parts sagrain l part tankage 


If velvet beans are used, we suggest :— 
12 parts sagrain 2 parts velvet beans 
2 parts soybeans l part tankage 

The amount to be fed will depend on the size of the 
hogs and the purposes sought. There is only one safe 
rule when full feeding or the best gains are desired: 
to either feed from a self-feeder, or give twice a day 
all the hogs will promptly eat up clean. If a properly 
balanced ration is hand-fed the pigs will usually make 
faster gains and consume more feed, when properly 
hand-fed than. when self-fed; but the labor cost is 
more in hand-feeding and probably more care is needed 
in balancing the ration and in regulating the quantity, 
to get the best results. 


o——o—~™” 


Twelve Important Feeding Facts Based on 
South Carolina Experiments 


the Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station, showed a saving of 
$2.77 per 100 pounds of gain when-used with a 2 per 
cent corn ration, as contrasted with corn and tankage 
in a dry lot. 
2. The most economical gains are made by using 
forage crops the year round for hogs. 


ate 7 in soybean forage for pigs, as reported in 
a 


WHERE THE HOGS BALANCE THEIR OWN 
That is, provided the owner keeps a good variety of feeds in each compartment of the self- 
This is the feeder used on the farm of Charles A. Rottering, of Kentucky. 


Edited By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


3. Grazing on green soybeans gave best results in a 
forage crop test. : 

4. In testing the hogging down of forage crops, 
peanuts and a limited corn ration made the cheapest 
gains in one test, while standing corn and tankage gave 
the best results in a second test. 

5. Soybean oilmeal and fish meal made the most 
economical gains in a test of protein supplements to 
corn for pigs; in the samé-test, a combination of plant 
and animal protein was more economical than where a 
single feed supplied all the protein. 

6. With the price of feeds prevailing in the winter 
of 1925-26, cottonseed meal and corn silage made the 
fastest and most economical gains in a steer-feeding 
test, while soybean oilmeal and corn silage gave the 
next best results. The present low price of cotton seed 


by-products would make cottonseed meal and hulls a 
better feed- for steers. 
7. During a 98-day wintering period for beef cattle, 
















mature cows on cottonseed meal, sorghum silage, and 
either hay or straw as roughage, gained 112 pounds per 
animal at a cost of $17.87. Heifers gained 78 pounds 
at a cost of $13.01. 

8. Native scrub sheep, improved by the use of pure- 
bred Southdown rams, showed a notable gain in fleece, 
the average fleece of the native mothers weighing 
nearly 4.15 pounds, while the average fleece of the first- 
class lambs weighed 5.08 pounds, a gain of over 20 per 
cent, The fleece of these lambs showed also less kemp 
and was of better grade. Furthermore, the lambs 
showed marked improvement in mutton quality. 

9. Remarkable improvement in old native scrub 
ewes resulted from better feeding and management. 
The average weight of ewes in September, 1923, was 
65 pounds, and two years later was 80 pounds, a gain 
of 12 per cent. A more remarkable improvement was 
in the average wool clip, which increased from 1.8 
pounds per ewe, to 4.15 pounds, or over 200 per cent. 

10. Tésts of methods of docking lambs showed, as 
formerly, that lambs docked with the knife made larger 
gains and wounds healed faster than those docked with 
the searing iron. 

11. The feeding of ground alfalfa as compared with 
the unground, showed no marked effect upon quality 
or quantity of milk, did not make a more efficient 
ration, and did not make it more palatable or increase 
the digestibility. 

12. Feeding trials indicate that dairy heifers can be 
safely wintered on roughage alone without seriously 
checking skeletal or body growth. A. B. BRYAN. 


=a 
Shay’s Instructions for Shipping Hogs in Hot 
Weather 


AT animals cannot easily endure hot weather. 
F se fat is intended by nature as a support 

against cold, but in hot weather it is more of a 
hindrance than a help to animal endurance. No wonder, 
then, the losses of livestock, especially of hogs, when 
shipped in hot cars in hot weather are enormous, The 
hog’s normal body heat, too, is 102 to 104 degrees, com- 
pared with man’s 98%. 

Much, if not all, of the losses due to shipping hogs in 
hot weather can be eliminated by following the sub- 
joined instructions given by W. W. Shay, of the office 
of North Carolina Swine Extension :— 


1. Haul or drive your hogs to the shipping station in am- 
pe sae to allow PS to become rested and cool before 
loading. 

2. When ordering a car for loading hogs, insist upon a 
clean one bedded with sand, clay, or earth. 


RATIONS—AT THE HOG CAFETERIA 


: " Wet thoroughly the bedding and interior of car before 
oading. 

4. Give only a small feed of grain before shipping. 
feed means more body heat generated. 

5. Leal mot more than one hour before the train is to 
depart. 

6. Lead slowly and carefully. Avoid excitement and do 
not beat or bruise the animals. 

7. Lead not to d 14,000 p ds fat hogs and ‘116 
pounds stock hogs in a standard 36-foot car during La so 
weather. 

8. Have water applied to the bedding in the car at avail- 
able points immediately after the train stops. 

9. Use ice on floor of car whenever possible, three blocks 
to a car. 

_ 10. Report inattention or neglect promptly to the super- 
intendent of the division on which your shipment originates, 

ll. Never throw water directly upon the hogs after they 
become heated, Run it on the floor of the car under the 
hogs instead. 


Heavy 





So 
Pigs Need Sunlight 


HAT direct sunlight and green feed have a bene- 

ficial effect upon growing pigs was demonstrated 

by an experiment conducted last winter at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 

One group of pigs’ was confined indoors and fed corn, 
tankage, linseed oilmeal, salt, and limestone. 
The pigs of this group gained 1.02 pounds 
daily a head and ate 406 pounds of feed for 
each 100 pounds of gain. A similar group 
of pigs were fed the same ration and kept 
under the same conditions except that they 
were given access to sunlight in a small out- 
side pen having. a board floor. The pigs in 
this group gained 1.20 pounds daily a head 
and ate 385 pounds of feed for each 
100 pounds of gain. Exposure to sun- 
light caused more rapid growth and 
brought about a saving of 34 cents in 
the feed cost for each 100 pounds of 
gain. 

Sunlight to be of greatest value, it 
was explained by W. L. Robison, in 
charge of the experiment, must not 
shine through glass but directly on the 
animals. The ultra-violet rays which aid 
in the bone formation are filtered out by window glass. 





In the experiment, the difference in favor of the pigs 
having access to the outside pen became more’ marked 
as spring advanced and there was a greater amount 
of sunshine. 


Green feed and leguminous hays as well as direct 
sunlight or cod-liver oil contain the anti-rachitic factor 
and aid in the utilization of the minerals in the ration. 


ee | 


Five Hog Feeding Facts Based on North 
Carolina Experiments 


IGS fed a limited ration on soybean and alfalfa 
pasture made more rapid gains on less grain than 
pigs which were grazed on orchard grass and clover. 


2. It cost exactly $3.86 to raise a pig to the weaning 
age of eight weeks, according to tests made with the 
farrows of 32 sows on three of the farms. 


3. Immature corn of the Norfolk Early Market and 
Jarvis Golden Prolific varieties may be used to produce 
a desirable quality of pork very economically by hog- 
ging down the crop. Each acre of corn returned a net 
profit of $40.49 and each bushel of the corn was sold 
through the hogs for $1.30. 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
The Federal Farm Loan System 


HERE are no doubt opportunities for improve- 

ment in the operation of the Federal Farm Loan 

Law, but we are sure that some of those who de- 
mand amendment and change want to cripple rather 
than improve the law. Some other farm mortgage 
institutions have been making every effort 
to weaken and defeat the purposes of this 
act ever since it was passed. Even some 
of our leading financiers, interested as they 
are in obtaining sole control of all money- 
lending privileges, have been critical of 
its work. 


The Federal Farm Loan Law, although it has been 
in operation only a few years, has proved its value and 
has no doubt prevented many thousands of farmers 
from bankruptcy during the last four or five bad years. 
We are not concerned with proposed reorganization of 
personnel, but we do not want to see its management 
and control put into ‘unsympathetic hands.—Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer, Philadelphia. 
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~ Remarkable Records in Farm Service 


These County Agents Have Served One County Continuously for Fifteen Years or More 








. believes iD Wm. M. In George Banzhaf, county agent of Milam Coun- 

y Louisian4, rish since Fe | ty, Texas boasts of having the oldest county agent 
agent in that p@ , in the United States, On February 1, 1927, he 
rounded out 19 years of service to Milam County 

farmers. Soil conservation by terracing and boys’ 
club work have been and still are his chief projects. 


t 
pster Coun 
Wepride, farm 
ary 15. 1911. 





N. C a | ; # On October 18, S, M. Day will have 
aunty : : aries * county cant Konan Cone 
‘ # ty, Ala., for 17 years. is close friends 
agent and farm leader in that county a: P call him “Sam.” The record Coosa- 


5 
Every one Anson County, 
knows “Jim” (J. W.) Cameron, county 


since November 1, 1911. Mr. Cameron’s : , 
first efforts were directed toward soil . “I guess I would be 
improvement and diversified farming called a sticker,” says 
and he has never given them up. W. T. Coker, who has 
eet 4 , served Talladega 
County, Ala, as 
county agent since 
November 15, 1909, He 
couldn't leave out of* 
the picture his trusty 
“flivver” and terrac- 
ing equipment. 


Tallapoosa Cotton Club boys have 
made under his leadership has been 
heralded far and wide. : 





Zeno M 
N. C,, ps has Served 
i ; eS 3, 1910—more farm e b Chunay ; 
W. J. Tiller has served Chesterfield Coun- j on f'* 2 far Fo Years. Je cbruary, 
ty, S. C., well during his 17 years as its his ‘select? Tecord a a ya 906, he 
county agent and one can see by the pic- flection as cous a farmer led 1. Moved 
ture that he is right on the job today. nty agent, 2 1910 to 
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August Work on Georgia Farms 


The Progressive Farmer 


Specialists at Georgia State College of Agriculture Send a Variety of Timely Reminders 
By PAUL TABOR 


Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


ROF. R. R. Childs advises the farm- 
ers of North Georgia to use calcium 
arsenate dust at the rate of five pounds 
per acre on spots where the boll weevil 
has appeared, wait- 
ing until the young 
weevils can be found 
in the blossoms, then 
making four appli- 
cations about four 
days apart. The in- 
festation in North 
Georgia is spotted 
and can be controll- 
ed unless the weath- 
* er is very wet. There 
is a tendency to dust before the young 
weevils hatch out. The infestation is so 
general in many parts of South Georgia 
that it is too late to do much good by 
dusting. 

While the dust gun is working, Prof. 
R. L. Keener suggests using a mixture 
of 1 part calcium arsenate, 1 part sul- 
phur and 4 parts of lime on the bean bee- 
tles, especially on the cornfield beans. 


In the farm tours and visits to the ex- 
periment stations it will be wise to look 
for the new crops being tested—sagrain, 
Korean lespedeza, Goshen Prolific soy- 
beans, Pine Dell soybeans, and various 
varieties of Cotton and corn. A few min- 
utes’ observation may help a lot in get- 
ting the correct impression about these 
crops which will doubtless be advertised 

Get Seed for Winter Legumes 


haan Crop Specialist E. D. Alex- 
ander believes Georgia farmers should 
increase their acreage to winter legumes. 
He is an advocate of growing all the 
kinds of winter legumes, believing each 
has a special place in the state. Hairy 
vetch and Austrian peas are good over 
the whole state, crimson clover in the 
northern half, monantha vetch over the 
lower two-thirds to three-fourths of the 





PAUL TABOR 


state, and bur clover on good lands in 
nearly all the state. 


For the vetch grower, especially the 
one with experience, common  vetch 
grown so extensively in Oregon and Eu- 
rope is more attractive relatively than it 
has been for some time. The price of the 
seed is about one-third that of hairy 
vetch, in wholesale lots f. o. b. Savannah. 
This vetch grows more than hairy vetch 
and not quite as much as monantha vetch 
during the winter. Its seed are about 
twice as large as those of hairy vetch. 
Be sure to buy only the spring strain, as 
the winter strain is later than hairy 


vetch, 


Two wild vetches have attracted quite 
a lot of attention during the year at 
different places in Georgia. Both are 
small in growth but good in seed produc- 
tion, so that volunteer crops are grown 
along terraces and other sodded places 
each season. The smallest white blos- 
somed one with only two seed per pod is 
Hugerii vetch and the one with larger 
pink to purple blossoms, one to three at 
the base of a leaf, is narrow leaf vetch. 
The winter strain of the latter growing in 
Georgia is often called Augusta vetch. 
The spring strain of the same vetch 
grows in Canada in the grain fields and 
seed are occasionally sold in Georgia but 
are not well adapted. 


On hard bare land considerable trouble 
has been experienced in getting a good 
stand of vetch due to the soil drying out 
and running together badly. A coat of 
vegetable matter such as dead crabgrass, 
dead weeds, peavine stubble, or oat stub- 
ble often helps in getting a good stand 
of vetch. To keep the vegetable matter 
at the surface of the soil, the land needs 
to be harrowed instead of plowed. Some 


of the weed fields may be the best places 
to grow vetch this fall. 


Protect Pea Seed From Weevils 


be ANY of last season’s pea crop is to 

be carried over, it should be protected 
against the weevils. Treating with car- 
bon disulphide is one of the best methods. 
Storing with moth balls distributed 
through the peas is being tried at Athens. 
The use of lime with the peas is also 
being tried. 

If the corn cribs are cleared out in 
August the weevils will leave in search 


of food. They will concentrate in the . 


fields of old corn near the barn. If this 
corn is fed direct from the field and the 
corn from fields further away is stored 
in the fall the weevil damage during the 
winter can be reduced. 


A number of fields of cotton need a 
late plowing and hoeing to get rid of 
the grass brought on by the wet weather 
of July. There are numerous small 
spots of weeds such as Johnson grass, 
Bermuda grass, nutgrass, and other 
weeds that would be greatly reduced in 
vigor by a late plowing or hoeing. A 
few hours’ time this month with such 
weeds and with sprouts will lessen the 
burden next year. 


Time for Cutting Hay 


€ Be is always hay to cut in August 
and preparations to be made for the 
main crop in September and October. 
With peavines and soybeans, waiting un- 
til the first seed are maturing is a good 
rule as the vines will be nearer mature, 
will cure easier, and will weigh more 
than if cut earlier: With alfalfa, in 
rainy weather, it is wisest to wait until 
the hay is overripe rather than cut-a 
little green. Early cutting in wet weath- 


er sometimes practically ruins the next 
cutting by causing a very poor growth. 
Crabgrass fields need to be cut as the 
grass starts blooming. 
Request Inspection of Pure Seed 
Penns with fields of pure crops 
can get these inspected by joining 
the Georgia Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation and requesting the services of 
the pure seed specialist. An inspection 
will determine officially if the seed are 
pure enough to offer to the public. The 
result of such an inspection is distri'- 
uted over the state. There will no doubt 
be a better demand for seed of cotton 
about one inch in length during the next 
few years. The dry summers recently 
have been favorable for the very short 
staple varieties. 


Plow Under Peavines 


oe 1920, a lot of land in Georgia 
has not been improved to any extent. 
Some of the poorest lands are producing 
so poorly that they will either have to be 
abandoned or improved until they give 
profitable returns. On such lands a crop of 
peavines turned under after the peas are 
picked will be a good start toward im- 
provement. In such a good feed-pro- 
ducing year it will be practical for a lot 
of farmers making an excess of feed to 
sacrifice some of their peavines to start 
bringing up the poor spots. 


Raise Heifer Calves 


D* Jarnagin advises the raising ot 

all promising heifer calves as the 
supply of cows in the United States is 
dropping behind the demand. He be- 
lieves there will be good opportunities in 
this line for at least several years. Dr. 
Warren, agricultural economist at Cor- 
nell University, in a similar statement 
forecasts good prices for cows for a few 
years but a serious decline about 1932. 
He thinks the present time the best for 
raising calves. 


Is Your Farm Properly Balanced? 


By MILTON P. JARNAGIN 
Animal Husbandman, Georgia State College of Agriculture. 


HREE-QUARTERS of a century 

ago, Denmark found herself burdened 
with what appeared to many an indebted- 
ness that could never be paid. A commis- 
sion of trained men was appointed to study 
the problem and make recommendations. 
As a result of this scientific investiga- 
tion, the land was put into three groups 
of rich, medium, and poor soil. The poor- 
est land consisted of sand dunes, which 
had previously been considered worthless. 
This land was set to forests. The medi- 
um grade of land was sowed to permanent 
pastures, and nothing but the richest land 
was used for intensive cropping. 

In Georgia we have in round numbers 
37,000,000 acres of land, the biggest state 
east of the Mississippi River. According 
to the Census Report, approximately one- 
third or a little over 12,000,000 acres is 
listed as improved agricultural land. 
About one-third is classed as unimproved 
agricultural land, and the remaining third 
is listed as unused and unoccupied. It 
is the opinion of most agricultural econ- 
omists that not another foot of land 
should be put into intensive agricultural 
farming for many years to come. 


Suit Land to Crop 

ON MANY individual farms in the 

state the proportion of good, medium, 
aml waste land is the same as for the 
state as a whole. On every farm will be 
found land typical of the three groups, 
whatever the relative proportion of either 
may be. In laying out a fundamental plan 
for the farm, the poorest and least pro- 
ductive should be devoted to the produc- 
tion of forest trees. The Forestry Di- 


vision of the Georgia State College of Ag- 
riculture has demonstrated that with our 
high temperature, long growing season, 
and heavy rainfall an annual net return of 
$2 per acre may be expected from well 
managed forests. Land of medium grade 
should be used for pasturage, and nothing 
but the best land should be used for 
crops. With the present cost of man and 
horse labor, seeds, fertilizer, preparing, 
cultivating, and harvesting machinery, 
cropping poor land is apt to result disas- 
trously for the farmer. Land that will 
produce less than 300 pounds of lint cot- 
ton, 30 bushels of corn, or 40 bushels of 
oats per acre could probably be put to 
some other more profitable use. Much of 
the land incapable of producing the 
amounts indicated can quickly and eco- 
nomically be brought up to the standard 
indicated by intelligent soil management, 
rotation of crops, including as many le- 
gumes as possible, and the feeding of 
livestock. 


More Than One Source of Cash 


N addition to a division so that each 

grade of land will be put to the most 
logical use the well balanced farm must 
have more than one source of income. 
Tobacco alone proved disastrous to the 
farmers of Virginia and Kentucky ; wheat 
alone bankrupted the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the Dakotas and Minnesota; 
prosperity started in the Corn Belt when 
the farmers began converting their coarse 


grains and hay into beef, pork, and mut- 
ton. Cotton alone has failed to support 
a prosperous rural South. 


A landowner living in Clarke County, 
Georgia, has been operating two four- 
horse farms for several seasons. One of 
the farms is strictly a typical cotton 
farm with but one source of income. The 
other one is a diversified farm with three 
sources of income. In 1925, which will 
long be remembered as the severe drouth 
year in Georgia, the all-cotton farm lost 
money and the diversified farm showed a 
net profit of approximately $500. In 
1926, which was a fair cotton year, the 
one-crop farm a little more than broke 
even, whereas the diversified farm showed 
a net profit of $2,000. Attention should 
also be called to the fact that this farmer 
actually ginned an average of 351 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre. This is double the 
average yield for the state in 1926 and 
nearly three times as much as the aver- 
age yield for the past five years. On 
the mixed farm, 15 acres of cotton are 
produced annually. In addition to this 10 
milk cows are maintained. Twenty acres 
are devoted to the growing of alfalfa. 
The remainder of the cultivated land is 
used for growing hay and other feed 
crops. Fully half of the alfalfa and some 
of the other hay is sold as a cash crop. 
The milk is sold wholesale through a 
milk depot so that practically no time is 
lost by the farm labor in marketing the 
product. A check is received for the 


milk once each week. Some hay is sold 
practically every month in the year and 
cotton is sold once each year, On the 
diversified farm there are 65 pay days 
each year. On the other farm there is 
one pay day each year. On the all-cotfor 
farm money must be borrowed for making 
the crop or else supplies purchased and 
charged at abnormally high prices. On 
the diversified farm the credit problem 
is solved, because enough cash is coming 
in at all times of the year so that the 
farm financing problem is taken care of. 


Sows, Cows, Hens, and Lambs 


O* many farms it would be feasible 
to have more than three sources of 
income. A brood sow for each plow op- 
erated will prove profitable, first in sup- 
plying the farm with meat and also for 
providing a cash source of income. One 
dairy cow could be maintained with profit 
for each plow operated. An intelligently 
managed farm flock of poultry will pay 
many bills. On some. farms the produc- 
tion of spring lambs is a most inviting 
field of diversification The college flock 
has shown conclusively that grade ewes 
bred to purebred mutton rams can be ex- 
pected to give a return of $10 to $12 per 
head annually. In any line of livestock, 
feed will constitute the major part of the 
expenses, and the first thought should be 
given to the home production of necessary 
feeds. 

Editor’s Note.—While we are harvesting 
this year’s crops we may very profitably 
be thinking over practical plans whereby 
we may have one or more additional 
sources of income with which to increase 
our annual profits in the years to come. 
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HANDY STOCK-LOADING | 
CHUTE 








HE ordinary or most common chute 

provided for loading livestock into 
railway livestock cars for shipping causes 
considerable inconvenience in connecting 
it with the door of the stock car to pre- 
vent the animals from escaping when 
passing from the chute to the car. Usu- 
ally a gang plank is made for the pur- 
pose and has to be erected between chute 
and car, also two short sections of the 
sides of the chute or fences are made 
separately and have to be erected and 
taken down each time a new.car is placed 


for loading. These side sections of the . 


chute have to be nailed in each case to 
the facing of the car door to hold them 
up while driving the animals in the car. 
The chute shown in the accompanying 
photograph eliminates all this trouble 
and is much quicker prepared for loading 
or removal of the car. 








AN IMPROVED STOCK-LOADING CHUTE 


A narrower section than the main one 
is made of the chute of the same size 
lumber, and held together by two pieces 
of %x2-inch flat iron bent into a large 
U and passed around the underside of 
the boards. This section is about four 
inches narrower than the main chute so 
that it will pass into it. It is then hinged 
to the end of the main chute floor with 
heavy hinges made of the same size iron 
as used to hold the pieces of the short 
section of the chute together. This short 
section is four feet long, and when not 
in use is folded or turned back over into 
the main chute, as shown in the picture, 
where it also provides a shutter for the 
chute while herding the cattle into the 
culling pen which the chute connects with 
the car. When a car has been placed for 
loading the folding section of the chute 
is turned over into the car door and laps 
six inches over the edge of the car floor 
and its sides prevent the animals from 
leaping away onto the earth. Then, if 
the switch engine comes in and has to 
remove the car before it is loaded, it is 
easy to turn up the chute section quickly 
and close the car door until the car is 
replaced for loading. 

L. M. JORDAN. 

Dale County, Alabama. 


LITTLE FARM EXPERIENCES 


Just as They Happen Now and Then 
By J. WILLIAM FIROR | 


If You Have a Long Way to Go, 
Do Not Start Too Fast 


Gos years ago, the writer was a 
county agricultural agent. The coun- 
ty in which I was working had just ex- 
perienced a severe drouth. At a meeting 
of business men, farmers, and others, a 
plan of procedure for the future was 
being discussed. 

A prominent lawyer listened for quite 
a while to the discussion. Finally he 
could not stand it any longer and got to 
his feet. In very impressive terms he 
said :— 

“Men, we are not getting anwhere with 











this discussion. Our farmers are in bad 


shape. This drouth has set us back 10 
years. What we got to do we just must 
do quickly. We cannot wait five years 


for maximum returns from our efforts— 
we must do something that will give us 
a big profit this next season.” 

He then proceeded to advocate a 
high-pressure promotion of a very haz- 
ardous crop which had never been pro- 
duced commercially inthe county. This 
plan met with an enthusiastic reception. 
The efforts to get a conservative, long- 
time plan before the people apparently 
had failed. 


You can imagine the sounty agent was 
in a difficult position. For a few minutes 
‘it looked as though the leaders of the 
county, the main supporters of the coun- 
ty agent work, were going to say: “Lay 
your extension work on the shelf. For- 
get about it. Turn promoter. Let’s take 
a gambler’s chance. We are in trouble. 
We will risk everything on one turn of 
‘pitch and toss.’ Of course we will win.” 
I knew that this chance was only 1 in 
100—probably 1 in 1,000. 


Naturally, I tried to get the work back 
to a long-time program. First, I made 
a direct attack on the perishable crop 
which had been advocated as a life- 
saver. Then I tried to show that for us, 
we must build back with adaptable crops 
which could be used on the farm or con- 
verted into cash. I made very little im- 
pression. As I sat down another lawyer 
got up. He told about his experiences 
on the farm—of hard times, of the things 
which helped the family to go forward 
and the hazards that set them back. He 
virtually said that in farming as in law, 
in business, in running a race, “If you 
have a long way to go, do not start 
too fast.” He got us batk to the start- 
ing point. 

Probably there are bankers and mer- 
chants, lawyers and doctors, preachers 
and insurance agents who read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. If so, the editor will 
probably publish this. I have written it 
for them. The reason for writing this 





WHEN THE OLD FELLOWS GET 
TOGETHER 


Family reunions like those described on page 
5 bring old and young together in happy fel- 
lowship. This picture shows Perry Holland, 
R.F.D., Simpsonville, S. C., now 77, and on the 
left are his two brothers who have since died 
—John W. at the age of 80 and Daniel at the 
age of 84. All were active farmers and regu- 
lar readers of The Progressive Farmer. 


is obvious, but what made me think about 
it was an editorial in the Agricultural 
Bulletin of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. It says:— 


“Wherever the agricultural commit- 
tees of the state bankers’ associations 
have mapped out a program of work and 
are steadily coéperating with the exten- 
sion forces, including the county agents, 
they are getting definite results. 

“The returns are not often spectacular ; 
they are rather like the interest that 
comes in from sound loans. The rate 
may not be high but the investment is on 
a sound basis with the hazards removed. 
Over long periods of time, the results 
are found to be profitable and worth 
while. 


“A program for agricultural develop- 
ment carefully studied and sponsored 
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A Word to the Wise Is Enough > 


through a series of years, with coéper- 
ation of interested agencies exerts a tre- 
mendous power of lasting benefit.” 


| FORESTALLING WEED SEED 








w= it not for weeds, cultivation 
of crops would be reduced to a 
minimum. In fact, some experiments 
show that where there are no weeds, it 
does not pay to cultivate. 

In the South, weeds are a more serious 
menace to cultivated crops than in most 
parts of the country, because more dif- 
ferent kinds of weeds grow in this sec- 
tion and are given a better chance to 
grow. 

Some of the most serious pests among 
the weeds can be cut off by mowing them 
before the seed mature. Bitterweed, the 
bane of pasture lands, for instance, can 
be fought successfully by mowing the 
pastures. Since this plant develops seed 
throughout the season it must be cut fre- 
quently. 

Rag weed, on the other hand can be 
kept from seeding by one mowing. John- 
son grass cut before the seed mature 
can usually be held back, but under 
favorable conditions for late growth it 
may be necessary to cut it twice. 

The common stickweed, which afflicts 
the regions of the South where timothy 
and red top are grown for hay, and 
which comes on faster than these hay 
grasses, is a serious pest that can be at- 
tacked as a rule only by crop rotations 
unless they are so few in number that 
ene may go into the field and uproot 
them before seed mature. 

Of course, weeds or grasses which re- 
produce from roots as well as from seed 
cannot be eradicated by preventing seed 
maturity, but their spreading can be 
checked by mowing. 


Heavy grained grasses and weeds do 
not spread so rapidly as light-and winged 
seed. The ragweed, for instance, has 
winged seed which accounts for its 
springing up in newly cleared grounds 
far from where it had previously grown. 


While the wind and wash of rain wa- 
ter are chiefly responsible for carrying 
weed seed, not a few find new fields of 
growth through the medium of the ex- 
crement of animals and birds. 


The practical thing for the farmer to 
do to combat his weed enemies is to cut 
down the plants before they mature seed. 
This is most effective when the cutting 
reaches not only the fields but the fence 
corners, ditch banks, road sides, and 
waste places. 


The writer can point out regions in 
the Southeast where clean cultivation, 
use of all the land and suppression of 
weeds along roads and fences have so 
reduced weed growth as to make the 
pest almost negligible. In those locali- 
ties the crops are better than in weedy 
localities because the crops do not have 
to compete with weeds and grass for 
plant food and moisture of the soil. 


It is easier and cheaper to mow weeds 
in the pasture fields, along fences and 
roads than to fight them in the cultivated 
crops. C. A. WHITTLE. 


| SOIL ORGANIC MATTER AND 
FERTILIZERS 


RGANIC matter greatly increases the 

moisture-holding capacity of the soil, 
For this reason the greatest benefit can- 
not be secured from the use of fertilizer 
unless the soil contains an adequate sup- 
ply of organic matter. A soil amply 
supplied can use a heavier application of 
fertilizer more profitably and with less 
danger of injury to the crop than a poor- 
ly supplied soil. 











Soil organic matter consists of the 
vegetable and animal matter in varying 










stages of decay which is in the soil. As 
it becomes completely decayed some is 
used as food for growing crops and some 
is lost from the soil in the form of gas 
or in the leaching of soil water. To 
maintain an adequate amount of organic 
matter in the soil, new Supplies must be 
added by turning under cré@p residues, 
green manure, and farm manure. 

L. VINCENT DAVIS. | 





| UNCHOKING AcOW | 


F YOU ever have a cow to choke on 

a potato or anything similar, don’t 
try to jam it down the animals throat, 
for you are apt to jam it into the wind- 
pipe. Many cows have been killed that 
way. By feeling for the potato you will 
readily find it where it slipped back of 
the teeth and you can move it around 
and push it into the animal’s throat. 


C. A. COLE. 
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ONE PLANT OF MONANTHA VETCH 

This vetch sends out numerous shoots or 
runners and one plant will cover as much as 
two square feet. This picture was taken on 
April 6. The vetch was 24 inches high. 
Monantha vetch promises to be an even 
better soil building winter legume than hairy 
vetch, but there is a scarcity of seed this 
year. 


WAPI PROGRAM 


EB gene the week beginning August 
15, Station WAPI will be on the air 
daily, except Sunday, from 12 to 1 p. m.; 
daily, including Sunday, from 7 to 7:15 
p.m.; 8 to 9 p.m., Tuesday and -Thurs- 
day; and 10 to 11 p.m., Saturday. 

The noon programs will be musical, in- 
cluding both instrumental and vocal num- 
bers. Mrs. A. D. Mayo will be on at 
noon, Monday; Miss Luckie Thomas at 
noon, Tuesday. Dr. C. A. Cary will lec- 
ture on Wednesday. Dr, George Petrie 
will lecture at 8 o’clock Thursday.  Sat- 
urday at noon Rev. O. D. Langston will 
sing sacred numbers, and Prof. J. R. 
Rutland will discuss the Sunday school. 
lesson. 


The evening programs, 7 to 7:15, will 
include weather forecasts, cotton and 
other market reports, and results of base- 
ball games. Weather forecasts and mar- 
ket reports are broadcast each program of 
every week. P. O, DAVIS. 
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Salt for Dairy Cows 
“How much salt should I give my dairy 
cows?” Mix 1 pound of salt with every 
100 pounds of grain ration. Also let cows 
have daily access to 
rock or granulated 
“salt. 
q17 
Don’t Pull Suckers 
From Corn 
“A field of corn 
is suckering heavily. 
When should the 
suckers be remov- 
ed?” Not at all. Re- 
moving the suckers 
will reduce the yield of both grain and 
stover. Let them remain. Cut and shock 
your corn, suckers and all. 


197 


To Save Lespedeza Seed - 

“When should stock be taken off lespe- 
deza to make a crop of seed?” Not later 
than the middle of August or when the 
field is just coming into full bloom. 

177 


When to Plant Fall English Peas 

“When is the right time to plant fall 
English peas?” In the Middle South 
from August 10 to September 10, and 
from August 20 to September 20 in the 
Lower South. 





c. L. NEWMAN 


797 

Nicotine Sulphate for Plant Lice 

“What can I add to Bordeaux mix- 
ture to control plant lice?” Nicotine sul- 
phate at the rate of 1 pint to 50 gallons 
of Bordeaux applied with a good spray 
pump is very effective. If the first ap- 
plication does not clean up the lice, make 
another in five to seven days. 


19-7 
Thyridopteryx Ephemeraeformis 


“Please give me the common and scien- 
tific name of the enclosed and a remedy 
for i.” The enclosure was a bag in 
which the female bag worm lays and in 
which her .brood is reared. Pick and 
destroy the bags to get rid of the insect. 
The scientific name of this insect appears 
above. 

1977 


Crabgrass in Alfalfa 

“Spots of crabgrass are appearing in 
my alfalfa. How can I get rid of it?” 
Run through these spots with an iron 
tooth harrow, going only one way. Then 
run the harrow one way in the opposite 
direction. In September top-dress these 
grassy spots with manure, after cleaning 
out the grass, and sow more alfalfa seed. 


797 
Wants to Get Rid of Dodder 
“I have a yellow vine that is sucking my 
red clover to death in spots in the field. 
What is it and how can I get rid of it?” 
Watch these patches closely and cut 
close to the ground before seed ripen. 
This weed is dodder, and it can be gotten 
rid of by rotation with clean cuiture 
crops, and by preventing it from ripen- 
ing seed 
979 


Care of Weaned Calf 

“T have a weaned calf four weeks old. 
Can I let it rin in the pasture with the 
cows?” The calf should be kept by itself 
some time longer. Alf turned with the 
cows it is likely to get to sucking again. 
It might be fed some grass or hay and 
grain, but hay is better than grass for a 
young calf getting milk. (Answered by 
Dr. Tait Butler.) 
. ee ee ee | 
Red Spider on Violets and Beans 

“What will kill red spiders? They are 
destroying my violets and garden beans.” 
Dust heavily with flowers of sulphur, 
finely ground and prepared for this pur- 
pose. Seedsmen and firms handling spray 


By C.L. NEWMAN 
Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


materials advertised in The Progressive 
Farmer can supply the sulphur and a 
gun to do the job with. 
i | 
To Get Rid of Slugs and Snails 
“My premises are overrun with slugs 
and snails and I want to know how to 
kill them.” (1) Remove all boards, brick 
and any other debris that will harbor 
them. (2) Dust the infested area thor- 
oughly with air-slaked lime. (3) Poison 
boiled potato with Paris green, arsenate 
of lead, calcium arsenate, or similar poison 
and distribute in infested area, placing 
under slightly raised boards, bricks, etc. 


197 
What Is “Dry Ice”? 

A druggist showed me a substance he 
called ‘dry ice.’ Is there really such a 
thing?” “Dry ice” is a real substance 
and is a comparatively new cooling prod- 
uct used in a limited way as a substitute 
for frozen water or common ice. It is 
solid carbonic acid gas. As it melts it 
evaporates or becomes a gas and not a 
liquid like common ice, hence the name 


dry ice. 
‘1 7 

Pasture Grazed Unevenly 

“My stock leave the grass high in some 
places and graze it close in others. How 
can I remedy this?” This is often due 
to the dung piles dropped by the animals; 
especially in case of horses and cows. It 
is remedied in part by having hogs fol- 
low cows and horses in the pasture. 
Harrowing Helps. When sheep or goats 
run in such pastures they graze the 
places avoided by other stock. Clip high 
places with a mowing machine. 


1779 

When to Transplant Asparagus 

“IT have .some extra fine asparagus 
plants grown from seed. They have 
stopped growing and I want to know if 
I should transplant them now?” Prepare 
the land now and keep it free of weeds 
until freezing weather. Transplant in 
late October or in November. Ask the 
department of horticulture of your col- 
lege of agriculture to send you printed 
instructions for asparagus culture. 


197 


Value of Crabgrass Hay 

“I have several acres of bottom-land 
stubble with a heavy growth of crabgrass 
just heading. Will this make good hay?” 
If properly cured, it will make hay su- 
perior to other grass hays on the South- 
ern markets. The analysis of crabgrass 
‘hay compares favorably with timothy 
hay, the nutritive ratio being 1:17 and 
1:18 respectively. Most of the product 
sold in the South as timothy hay is in 
reality timothy straw—the ripe stalks 
from which the seed have been threshed. 
Save your crabgrass hay by all means, 
but in the future sow Sudan grass on 
stubble land for a carbohydrate hay and 
soybeans or cowpeas for a protein hay. 

: i I 

Don’t Thin Cotton After Blooms Open 

“T thinned my cotton during the drouth 
and thought I had it about right. Now 
that we have had good rains and the bolls 
are forming, it looks too thick. Would 
you advise that I thin it now?” No, it 
is too late. You cannot afford to destroy 
bolls that have already formed at any 
time, much less in a season as late as 
this. Keep your cotton clean of weeds 
and sow a cover crop in the middles when 
the last cultivation is given. 


17 f 
Mulberries for Chickens and Hogs 
“Would it pay me to plant mulberries 
for hogs and chickens?” Yes, if you 
have more land than you have use for or 
land that will grow nothing better. Mul- 


berry trees make good shade for hogs 
and poultry and the everbearing varieties 
give fruit through three or four months. 
The heart of mulberry makes durable 
posts. The trees grow readily from cut- 
tings and these may be made next winter 
and be ready to set out a year later. 
T1717 

Mixture for Mountain Pasture 

“T have a rich mountain cove of about 
three acres in corn. What pasture mix- 
ture will be best for horses, cows, and 
hogs?” As soon as good preparation can 
be made, if the corn comes off in time, 
or just before the last cultivation if it 
is not off in time, lime the land, and sow 
the following mixture on the three acres: 
45 pounds of orchard grass, 30 pounds of 
Kentucky bluegrass, 6 pounds of white 
clover, 15 pounds of alsike clover, and 9 
pounds of Augusta vetch. 


1 
Wants Rape for Winter Feed 
“I want to have rape to turn poultry 
and hogs on when we have frost. When 
and how should I sow and whai fertil- 
izer is best?” Make two sowings 4 or 5 
weeks apart. Sow 8 pounds of seed 
broadcast or 3 pounds in 24-inch rows. 
Mix 225 pounds each of acid phosphate 
and nitrate of soda or 50 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash for each acre sowed. 
With a normal season the rape will be 
ready for grazing in six weeks. Rape 
does not do well on poor land without 
heavy manuring and heavy fertilizing. 
a7 
Fertilizer for Fall Garden 
“What home-mixed fertilizer do you 
advise for my fall garden for beets, cab- 
bage, celery, lettuce, onion, spinach and 
tomato and how much?” For the first 
six, mix 870 pounds each of acid phos- 
phate and nitrate of soda and 260 pounds 
of muriate of potash and apply 1,500 to 
3,000 pounds per acre. For tomatoes, 
mix 1,200 pounds of acid phosphate, 500 
pounds of nitrate of soda, and 300 pounds 
of potash and apply 800 to 1,500 pounds 
per acre. 
07 


Pruning or Thinning Watermelons 

“I have a late watermelon patch with 
hills 9 « 9 feet. Will it pay me to thin 
my melons? There are two vines to the 
hill and the melons are now about 6 inches 
long.” If you intend shipping your mel- 
ons in carlots, then remove the earliest 
melons. About a week later leave one 
melon to the vine and after these are set 
remove all later ones. If you wish to 
market your melons locally, then leave 
one melon to the vine on one-fourth of 
your patch and remove all others in the 
field. A week later repeat this with an- 
other quarter of your patch, and so on. 
This will extend your market period over 
about four weeks and your melons should 
be of uniform size and quality. 


197 


Inoculation of Legumes Does Pay 

“IT have a field that has been in red 
clover off and on for many. years. I 
sowed it to clover again in February and 
inoculated half of the field but can see 
no difference. Still you say inoculation 
pays.” The reason you see no good ef- 
fects from inoculating for clover on the 
field mentioned is that the field was al- 
ready inoculated. When a bucket is full 
of water it will hold no more water. 
Having grown red clover on the same 
land for many years, inoculation had al- 
ready been secured. 


17 
Winter Grazing for Poultry 


a | HAVE a small field of cotton by 
the side of my chicken run and want 


to sow something in the cotton for the 
chickens to graze this fall and winter.” 

Collards would answer quite well for 
grazing but I feel sure you would be bet- 
ter satisfied with rape and rye. My sug- 
gestion is that you sow rye now at the 
rate of three or four pecks to the acre 
or oats at the-rate of 2% bushels on one- 
fourth this area and sow rape On another 
fourth. As soon as the cotton is picked, 
plow the land and prepare for another 
sowing of rye and rape. Other winter 
crops you may sow for poultry to graze 
are crimson clover, bur clover, Italian rye 
grass, and kale. The best results from 
collards will be secured from setting sev- 
eral hundred plants in a rich place and 
taking the collards to the poultry yard 
as needed. A permanent pasture com- 
posed of Bermuda grass, orchard grass, 
and herd’s grass, with white clover, bur 
clover, and lespedeza all growing to- 
gether would provide year-round grazing 
for your poultry run. 


| BILL CASPER IN MEXICO 


El Hule, Mexico. 











FS gx Marthy:— 

I’m sendin’ you a picture. It’s 
me gettin’ a bunch of banannas to take 
to the car to eat after supper. And I 
got ‘em right here where they grows 
‘em. They grows so many here they 
ships ‘em out by the carload. 

“How many banannas you got around 
here?” says I to a fellow after seein’ 
what looked like 40 or 50 cars bein’ 
loaded. “We ships 300 carloads a week,” 
says he important like, “Last week or 
this?” says I unthinkin’. “Every week,” 
says he. “For how long?” says I still 
knowin’ it couldn’t be for very long. “I 





means we gets a average of 300 carloads 
every week in the year,” says he begin- 
nin’ to get fretted. 

Well after drivin’ 60 miles or more 
through nothin’ but bananna fields or 
farms or plantations or whatever you 
want to call them I reckon they can do 
it. You see it’s like this. The banannas 
ain’t all ready to gether at once like a 
crop of corn. Every bananna plant sends 
up suckers one after another and every 
sucker stalk grows a bunch of banannas 
only they ain't all ready at one time. 
And because more suckers keeps a comin’ 
more bananas keeps a coming and it 
looks they ain’t no end to it. So I de- 
cided his story was right. 

But when we come to cross a big 
river I learnt something else. “This river 
gets up somethin’ awful in winter,” says 
the same feller. “It gets out all over 
these bananna farms.” “Now I’ve got 
you,” thinks I’to myself so I pops this 
one at him hot and quick. “How do you 
get them 300 carloads a week when the 
water is out over everything that way?” 
says I. - “By boats,” says he, calm as a 
cucumber. 

I'll try to write again tellin’ more 
about this bananna business. 


Yours truly, BILL. 


The Progressive Farmer 


What Farmers Want to Know 
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of Irish potatoes. 


“been put in. 


st 13, 1927 


HAT farmer has not, at some time 

in his experience, had to contend 
with a leaky water trough? This expen- 
sive and exasperating trait, so common 
to the old wooden trough, has sounded 
its death knell on the farm of H. C. 
Rabb. A year ago he replaced one of 
his old troughs with a modern concrete 
trough. The other trough was kept in 
use until a short time ago, when it be- 
came unserviceable and was replaced by 
aconcrete trough. One by one his neigh- 
bors are building concrete troughs. 

In the erection of a concrete water 
trough, there are three points to be care- 
fully watched. First, there is the con- 
struction of the wooden framework or 
mold, for the reception of the mixture 
‘of cement, sand, and gravel that goes 
into the composition of the trough. This 
framework must be level, securely built, 
and of the right dimensions, for the 


trough is to be built on the spot and can- 
not be altered, once the concrete has set. 
Secondly, great care must be exercised 





‘Concrete Versus Wooden WaterT rout 


How One Farmer Has Gotten Rid of Leaky Troughs On His Farm 


By A. T. JACKSON 


in the making of the mixture for the 
concrete. If this caution is not ob- 
served the concrete may crack as it har- 
dens. The concrete should consist of a 
1-1%4-3 mixture; that is, a mixture made 
up of one part cement, one and one-half 
parts sand and three parts gravel. When 
made of such a mixture, and* carefully 
constructed, the trough will never leak. 


It is very important that newly mixed 
concrete should not dry out very rapidly. 
It should be protected for two or three 
days from the sun and hot winds and 
should be moistened frequently during 
this time. A good plan is simply to 
cover the concrete with old burlap sacks 
and keep them wet. 


Mr. Rabb, assisted by his son, per- 
formed all the labor in connection with 
the erection of these concrete troughs. 
The sand and gravel, required for each 
trough in the amounts of one and one- 


THIS TROUGH WAS NOTED FOR BEING “TROUBLESOME 


This plank trough, due to its having developed leaks in the sides as well as the bottom, 
and to the further fact that the remedy of calking was effective for only a short period of 


time, was recently relegated to the discard. 


half and three yards respectively, he se- 
cured from a nearby éreek bed, without 
cost, other than time and labor necessary 
to haul. The completed trough, in each 
case, thus proved far less expensive than 
might be supposed. The cost per trough, 
amounting to $19.35, is made up as fol- 
lows: 23 sacks cement, $16.10; automatic 
ball cock, complete, $3.25. 


The dimensions of the trough outside 
are 16- x 3- x 2-feet; inside (exclusive 
of compartment for automatic ball cock) 
13%4- x 2- x 1%-feet. All concrete is 
six inches thick. The compartment at 
one end of the trough for accommodat- 
ing the automatic ball cock, has inside 
dimensions of 1- x 2- x 1% feet, with a 
two-inch groove around the top edge, so 
that a lid may be fitted in as a cover and 
protection for the ball cock. 


There is a great contrast between the 
serviceability of a concrete and a wood 
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water trough. The-concrete trough will 
last a lifetime; is more stationary, and 
consequently less subject to overturning 
by animals; is equipped with automatic 
ball cock, which insures a supply of 
water at all times, and makes overflow- 
ing’ of water impossible—thus conservy- 
ing the water supply. 

On the other hand, it has been found 
by experience that the ordinary wooden 
water trough, while it costs only about 
one-third as much as the concrete, deter- 
iorates very rapidly, and is subject to 
leakage, causing the foundation to be un- 
dermined, and making possible the over- 
turning of the trough. 

When the life of a wooden water 
trough is compared with the life of one 
constructed of concrete, it brings out in 
bold relief the economy of building the 
concrete trough Mr. Rabb declares he 
is thoroughly convimced that the money 
put into such a trough is well invested 
and will pay dividends in the form of 
more efficient and economical service. 


SS cA: MR EN 


THIS TROUGH HAS QUITE A DIFFERENT STORY TO TELL 


Concrete water trough erected to take the place of a leaky wooden trough. This trough 
was Constructed after the first one had been tested for nearly a year—fequiring no expendi- 


tures of time or money for upkeep. 


Garden, Orchard, and Home Grounds 


By L.A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Five Timely Garden and Orchard 
Notes 


OR late fall and winter head lettuce, 

sow seed within the next few weeks 
in a plant bed. The plant bed should be 
in a place that is not directly exposed to 
the sun all day, but 
in a semi - shady 
place. Get the plants 
ready to transplant 
to coldframe early 
in October, or in 
late September in 
the upper part of 
the South. The Big 
Boston and Iceberg 
are excellent varie- 
ties. 





L, A. NIVEN 


2. Potted plants that do not thrive well 
in the house or on the porch during the 
summer, can be very greatly benefited by 
putting them out of doors for a month or 
two. Put them under a tree or other 
semi-shady place, burying them right 
down to the rim of the pot. When handled 
in this way, they will not need watering 
so often and will make much better 
growth than when kept in a dry, hot 
place on the porch or in the house. 


3. Thin rutabaga turnips so they will 
have plenty of room. Eight to 12 inches 
apart is about the right distance. Re- 
member that this kind of turnip grows 
very large and it cannot do this without 
ample space. 


4. Don’t overlook planting a fall crop 
Right now is the time 
to put them in if they have not, already 
A little later will do in the 





Lower South, but for Middle and Upper 
South they should be put in at once, if 
not already planted. 

5. A cleaning up should be given the 
garden. It is highly inadvisable to leave 
decayed vegetables and vines on the 
ground in the garden. When left this 
way, much harm is often done by disease 
and insect pests that they harbor. 


Use Large Potatoes for Planting 


N PLANTING the fall Irish potato 
crop from spring grown seed, should 
one use the large or small potatoes?” 
Use the large ones, cutting them into 
large pieces. Many use the small seed, 
but this is not advisable, because such 
potatoes will not produce as good a yield 
as will the larger ones. If only small 
seed is available, then do not cut at all, 
but sprout before planting and plant the 
whole potato. Best results will be se- 
cured, however, by using the larger po- 
tato for seed. 


Plant These Vegetables Now 


T NO season of the year are vegeta- 

bles more delicious than in late fall, 
provided one has planted them at the 
right time and cared for them properly. 
To ‘have a supply of tender, crisp ones 
from the garden during fall and early 
winter, plant the following mow, or 
within the next few weeks: cucumbers, 
turnips, rutabaga turnips, snapbeans, 
beets, roasting ears,~ pole beans, 
black-eyed peas, and fall Irish pota- 








toes. Set tomato plants or suckers, 
cabbage and collard plants, or sow seed 
where they are to remain, and thin out 
when up well. Set strawberry —plants 
now, if one desires to get a crop next 
spring. There are other vegetables that 
can be planted now, but if a goodly sup- 
ply of the above mentioned ones is put 
in properly on well prepared, fertile soil 
there is no reason why all the vegetables 
needed may not be had from the garden 
during late summer, fall and early winter. 


Get Ready for Peach Borer and 
Moth 


URING the winter and spring we 
have a great many imquiries, asking 
how to get rid of the peach tree borer 
that burrows under the bark of peach 
trees near the surface of the ground. 
The earliest and most effective way to 
cestroy this pest is to treat the trees 
with paradichlorobenzene during Septem- 
ber or October, depending on location. 
Another peach pest that can be par- 
tially destroyed at least, by a fall appli- 
cation of paradichlorobenzene is the Ori- 
ental peach moth. Many of these pass 
through the winter stage under the sur- 
face of the ground right near the base of 
the peach tree, and when paradichloro- 
benzene is applied it kills them. 
Everyone having even one peach tree, 
should apply this material this fall. An 
ounce will be needed for each tree four 
years old and older. The material must 
be applied at the right time. Complete 





instructions as ta how to apply and the 
best dates, will appear in The Progres- 
sive Farmer during the latter part of 
August or early September. The proper 
time is around late September to the 
middle of October in most sections of the 
South, depending on location. 

In order to get the best results from 
this material it must be applied at the 
right time and now is the time to lay in 
the supply of this material. Figure on 
an ounge for each tree, or an ounce and 
a quarter for abnormally large and old 
trees. It may be secured from seed 
houses and spray material dealers. Those 
who do not know where to get it, may 
find out by writing us, enclosing a 2-cent 
stamp for reply. 


Nitrogen for Lawn Grass 


Y LAWN grass is not growing as 

vigorously as I would like. What 

kind of fertilizer and how much should 

I use to make it more vigorous and vel- 
vety looking?” 

Use some of the readily available nitro- 
genous fertilizers, such as nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia. Give 1% 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia, or two 
pounds of nitrate of soda for each 300 
square feet of lawn. A lawn 15 by 20 
feet would contain 300 square feet of 
space. Apply when moist, preferably 
just before a rain. Do not apply when 
hot and dry, as this will cause burning 
of the grass. If it is impracticable to 
apply just before a rain, scatter it on 
the grass on a cloudy day or late in the 
afternoon and water with a hose immedi- 
ately. Put on plenty of water to wash 


. the fertilizer in and prevent burning. 








The Progressive Farmer - * 


The Progressive Farm Woman! 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 











HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 








ONDAY, August 15.—One thought- 

ful housekeeper gets up at dawn on 
hot days so as to get the wash on the 
line early. Then with true wisdom she 
lies down with a 
book until time to 
get dinner. 


Tuesday, August 16. 
—To get the best 
results from your 
oil stove be sure 
that it stands per- 
fectly level. This in- 
sures an even flow 
of oil to the burners. 

Wednesday, August 
17,—From garden to can the same day is 
a rule that should be observed in can- 
ning vegetables. 

Thursday, August 18—John D. Rocke- 
feller says one reason he is well at 89 is 
because he drinks three quarts of water 
a day and sleeps out on a porch. There 
isn’t one of us who can’t have both these 
luxuries even if we haven’t Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s millions. 


Friday, August 19—When camping or 
picnicking make each member of the 
party responsible for his own plate, cup, 
knife, fork and spoon. In this way no 
one is burdened by dishwashing. 


Saturday, August 20.—Wouldn’t you 
enjoy a good movie tonight? Better pile 
the family into the car and all ride into 
town to see your favorite star. 


Sunday, August 21—You will never 
“find” time for anything. If you want 
time you must make it—Charles Buxton. 


SPOTLESS DAY 
Grease Stains 


REASE stains on a dress or suit need 

not ruin the garment, for if they 
are properly and promptly treated, they 
usually can be removed. The following 
suggestions may be helpful: Scrape off 
as much of the grease as possible, then 
if the material is washable, it may be 
laundered in warm water with plenty of 
soap, taking care to rub the spot thor- 
oughly. For unwashable materials, grease 
solvents are usually most effective. Car- 
bon tetrachloride, which can be bought 
at any drug store, is one of the best for 
common grease and oil stains, because it 
is not inflammable and can be used in- 
doors with safety. A clean, white cloth 
or blotter must be put under the stain, 
and a clean cloth should be used to apply 
the solvent. 

In removing spots from colored mate- 
rials, there is less danger of removing 
the color with the spot if a piece of the 
same material or material of the same 
color is used to apply the cleaning fluid. 
The spot should be rubbed with light 
strokes which should start at the center 
and grow lighter as they go out from the 
spot. This helps prevent a ring from 
forming around the spot. Whien dirt is 
imbedded in the grease, the stain should 
be washed from the opposite side so that 
the dirt particles will be washed out and 
will not be rubbed into the material. If 
this treatment does not remove the spot 
or if the stain is large, it is better to 
clean the whole garment. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 




















COTTON DRESSES 


Ba THE hope of helping to increase the 
utilization of cotton our National Bu- 
reau of Home Economics has done a 
great deal of work with cotton fabrics 
recently, with a view to interesting us in 
the possibilities of the many charming 








‘colder, but -the 


materials now available—gingham, prints, 
organdy, voile, charmeuse, and so on. 

One of the plans carried out by the 
bureau was to design some dresses that 
would be appropriate developed in cot- 
ton. I am sure that you will be inter- 
ested and will find them helpful. 


The Bureau of Home Economics made 
a special study of simple, practical, dress 
designs suitable for women of different 
figures. All of these could be made by 
any woman at home. They have been 
selected with their laundering possibili- 
ties in mind. The fabrics and trimmings 
can be successfully washed and the dress 
can be ironed easily. 

Year around 
dresses of cotton 
material can be 
planned from such 
designs as these. 
The color and the 
weight of the fab- 
rics may change as 
the season grows 


styles are so es- 
sentially suited to 
the build of each 
wearer that changes 
in fashion are not 
likely to affect 
them to any great 
extent in the next 
few months. 


The second dress, 
pictured on this 
page, of green and 
white voile, t ri m- 
med with plain 
green voile, is 
made in a style that 
can be worn on 
any warm after- 
noon, even for 
semi-formal occa- 
sions. It was de- 
signed especially to 
be worn by a rath- 
er large, tall wo- 
man, and to give her 
more slender lines by means of the up 
and down trimming features. The front 
panel tapers toward the waist and is 
slightly circular at the bottom. The col- 
lar is extended along the edges of this 
panel into two jabots which hang in 
graceful folds from the belt. Tie-cuffs 
of plain green are used at the wrist, the 
long plackets being bound in the same 
material. A horsehair hat of the same 
green as the dress is very becoming in 
both size and shape to this type of figure. 








MILK 


Y CHANCE I met the government 
milk man on the train. 

“Whereveyoubeen?” he said all in one 
breath. 

“Oh, down here in the country talking 
to eighty of the sweetest girls you ever 
heard of.” 

Grunt. 

“No.” 

Another grunt; then, “Missed your op- 
portunity, eh?” 

“In talking about foods I did ask if 
there was any girl there who did not 
drink milk and tnere was only one,” I 
replied, in an effort to get into his good 
graces again, 

“Sallow? Undernourished?” he said, 
examining the toe of his shoe as though 
he disapproved of me so thoroughly for 
missing my chance to talk milk that he 
could not endure even one glance at me. 


“Not at all,” I declared. 





Then, “Talk milk?” 


“She was as 


‘charming a little queen as you ever saw.” 


Grunt. Another grunt, still examining. 





A COTTON VOILE DRESS 
See the article on this page, ‘‘Cotton Dresses.” 


that old shoe, “ ‘Little’,” he quoted, “All 
right and unless she takes to milk her 
sons will be ‘little’ too.” 

“Maybe she makes up for the lack of 
milk by eating plenty of oranges or 
grapefruit and spinach, turnip salad, to- 
matoes, lettuce, and other greens,” Which. 
said, we fgll to talking politics, and the 
flowers by the wayside. 

But after I parted from this official 
milk man, I thought of what he had: been 
saying and so I decided that I’d just 
call your attention to what has been de- 
clared frequently in these pages, “Milk 
is good; use it; use it often.” 

“But I don’t like milk,” some youngster 
who is old enough 
to know better, de- 
clares. All right, 
drink it anyway. 
Seeing that the 
family gets milk 
and plenty of it is 
one of the thousand 
jobs of the home 
maker. Here are a 
few recipes that 
may help. 

Cream Soup.—Make 
a medium cream 
sauce by melting 6 
level tablespoons of 
butter and rubbing 6 
level tablespoons of 
flour into it. Add 
sufficient salt and a 
little pepper. Let it 
boil hard for 3 or 4 
minutes to cook the 
starch. Add 3 cups 
or 1% pints mitk, 
bring to a boil, grate 
an onion into it and 
serve immediately. If 
you do not like on- 
ion, put through a 
sieve and add almost 
any vegetable — spin- 
ach, turnip salad, 
carrot. Another way 
to make cream soup 
is to use the same 
recipe but double the 
amount of flour. 
This makes thick 
white sauce. In a pan 
elsewhere on the stove put 4 cups water or 
the juice in which some vegetable was cook- 
ed, add a slice of onion, a sprig of dried 
celery top saved from last fall, and any other 
vegetable you have, either diced or put 
through the meat grinder. Boil well, remove 
the celery and onion, combine the two li- 
quids and serve very hot. 


—Photo by U. 8. D. A. 


Dry bread cut into tiny squares, fried in 
butter, or browned in a quick oven and 
sprinkled on the top of the soup at the last 
moment is always attractive. 

Various Other Ways.—Milk can be utilized 
through chocolate, cocoa, or milk shakes. 
When making hash; add flour, Irish potatoes 
or bread crumbs to the meat and then add 
milk instead of water. 


But it is in desserts that you can get the 
family to absorb milk. There are the frozen 
milk punches and the ice creams. Rich milk 
sweetened and flavored with a little vanilla 
or almond—half frozen—the freezer opened 
and an equal amount of peaches put through 
a sieve, or grape juice or other fruit added— 
again frozen to a mush—the freezer opened 
and the beaten whites of an egg or two added 
—frozen again—the dasher removed—freezer 
packed and you have a dish worth going 
miles to taste. 

Blanc Mange.—But some days are cold. 
When these come, have a cornstarch pud- 
ding for dessert, made by the following recipe: 
4 cups scalded milk, % cup cornstarch, 4% cup 
sugar, %4 teaspoon salt, % cup cold milk, 1 
teaspoon vanilla, and whites 3 eggs. Mix the 
cornstarch, sugar, and salt, dilute with cold 
milk, add to scalded milk, stirring constant- 
ly until mixture thickens, afterwards occas- 
ionally; cook 15 minutes in double boiler. 
Add flavoring and white of eggs beaten stiff, 
mix thoroughly, mold, chill, and serve. 


And whether you have used one big mold 
or individgjal ones, put a little red jelly on 
each serving and surround it with milk into 
which an egg and a little vanilla and sugar 
have been beaten and a little nutmeg grated 
to float on top. 

Puddings.—Without end are the baked 
puddings—buttered baking dish—milk—leftover 

rice or bread crumbs as a foundation, 


sugar, syrup or honey for sweetening, then 
perhaps an egg or two is added, vanilla or 
mapleine for flavoring, and all of it enriched 
with raisins, jam or dates. 


| THE VANITY BOX 


Want High Heels? Better See 
Doctor 


WOMAN who requires high-heeled 

shoes for comfort is suffering from 
some structural defect of the foot and 
should see a doctor, says a Kentucky Col- 
lege of Agriculture bulletin dealing with 
the relation of clothes to health. Women 
accustomed to high heels should make a 
gradual change to low heels, going first 
to medium-high heels. 

The bulletin points out that the day of 
pride over small feet has passed, and 
women are giving comfort first consid- 
eration. High heels and too short shoes, 
with narrow, pointed toes, are blamed 
for much of the foot trouble experienced 
by women. 

The first point to be considered when 
seeking relief from foot trouble is to be 
sure that the shoes worn are made on 
the right lines. Then if they have been 
properly fitted and the trouble remains it 
may come from incorrect walking. 

Pointing the toe out or in throws the 
weight on the inner or outer part of the 
feet, respectively, which tends to weaken 
the arch. Savage races who walk for 
hours without tiring, walk with the feet 
pointed straight ahead. 

If a child’s shoes are sufficiently long 
and wide, with the inner line of the sole 
almost straight, the undesirable habit of 
toeing in or out will seldom be formed. 
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| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 
| acgrene of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


| OVER THE FARM PHONE 
Pie a la Mode 


Cyr upon a time a man went into a 
restaurant and ate a meal. When he 
came to the dessert he was asked whether 
he wanted pie or ice cream. He promptly 
answered, “Both.” To the waiter there 
came true inspiration. He invented “pie 
a la mode” by putting ‘the ice cream on 
the pie. Then it was that a new dish was 
added to the bill of fare 




















| PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR 
| INDUSTRIOUS FOLKS 


Mrs. Hardy Owns a Camera 

4: Y, THAT is a good picture of 
your little Joe,” Mrs. Simpkins re- 
marked admiringly. “I wish I could 

afford to have one taken of the twins.” 
“T’ll be glad to make. one for you any 
time,” answered’ Mrs. Hardy. And that 
was the beginning of a nice little busi- 
ness for Mrs. Hardy. Suddenly she real- 
ized that there were many of her neigh- 
bors who wanted pictures of their chil- 
dren, pets and houses and could not af- 
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3111—Interesting Panel.—Cuts in sizes %, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 40-inch material with 1% yards of 
%-inch contrasting. 

2611—Tailored Styling.—Cuts in sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, amd 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with 4% yard of 
22-inch contrasting. 

845—Ultra-New.—Cuts in sizes 16. 18 and 
20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
yards of 36-inch material. 


779—Look Attractive!—Cuts in sizes small, 
medium, and large. The small size 
requires 1% yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial with 10% yards of binding. 

2929—One-piece Dress.—Cuts in sizes 6, 3, 
10, 12; and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 40-inch material with 
% yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

3009—Smart Junior Costume.—Cuts in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. Size 8 
requires 1 yard of 36-inch material 
for skirt with 1% yards of 36-inch 
for blouse. 








ford to have them taken by an expensive 
professional photographer. 


“T have only a film camera but it is a 
good one with a fine, clear lens that 
takes pictures of post card size,” Mrs. 
Hardy explained in telling about her way 
of earning pin money. “I learned to 
take successful pictures before I started 
doing the work so that people would not 
be disappointed. I practiced making time 
exposures in the house as well as snap- 
shots in the sunshine. The camera com- 
pany sent me a book that helped me a 
great deal.” 

“How much do you charge?” I asked 
Mrs. Hardy. 

“A dollar for my time and effort and 
ten cents extra for each picture I sell. 
If someone wants a dozen of one kind I 
charge only a dollar more. I do the de- 
veloping and printing myself and this 
gives me a very nice profit. Of course, 
I charge more if people want enlarge- 
ments and my price would be smaller if 
my camera took smaller pictures. 


“T have no trouble getting business,” she 
went on. “Whenever I hear of anyone 
who is going to have a birthday party 
for the youngsters, or of a wedding, a 
commencement—Oh, just any festivity at 
all—I write and ask if they wouldn’t like 
to have me take some pictures. At fair 
time I take a great many of the animals 
that have won prizes and—~ef the other 
exhibits. Everyone when they move into 
a new house wants a picture of it. Of 
course, I’m not making a fortune but I 
enjoy it immensely. I try hard to have 
each one of my pictures just as clear 
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Hubby—“I think we have a cylinder miss- 


- ing.” 


| Wifey—“I'll bet those mean kids next door 








P took it.” 








us 


and beautiful a reproduction of the sub- 
ject as I can.” 


| THE GINGER COOKIE SMELL 


pha smells and odors will bring 
to memory things we would not 
otherwise recall. Certain smells we 
connect definitely with events and 
places and they are never erased. The 
fragrance of flowers, the odors of cer- 
tain things cooking we associate with 
something in the past either pleasantly 
or otherwise and they have their effect 
upon us. A man said to me, “Thank 
God for a mother who maintained an old 
fashioned cookie jar instead of a bag 
from the baker, for always the smell 
of warm baking things brings to mind 
boyish associations and I’m a better man 
for the memory!” 








Grandmother fancies perfumed musk 
With lavender and orris, 

“There’s nothing like a deep red rose 
For fragrance,” says Aunt Doris. 
Grandfather loves the smell of hay 

In new mown fields of clover, 

It takes him back “nigh sixty years,” 
To live his boyhood over. 

But when I’m coming home from school, 
Or in the garden raking, 

There’s nothing quite so fine to smell 
As ginger cookies baking. 

I "most can see them crisp and brown 
And say to my dog, Snooky, 

“Come on, old feller, let’s go beg 

A big brown ginger cookie!” 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER 


HO was Clara Barton? 
2. What is the difference between con- 
densed and evaporated milk? 
3. From what is gelatine made? 


4. Who said, “Some are born great, some 
achieve reatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon ’em’’? 


5. Mention ten of the twelve ways in which 
food is preserved. 


6. During the second year how many pounds 
does the average baby gain? 
Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
1, About 12% pounds per capita per year. 
2. Eli Whitney in 1793. 


3. Seeded raisins that are not sticky. The 
raisins are plump and separate. 


4. From the fibers of the flax plant. 
5. Juliet. 
6. A substance for fixing a dye to a ma- 
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ADVENTURES OF THE 





The Captain’s Strange Funeral 


Ts blood of fighting men ran in the 
veins of Hal Brown. He had climbed 
the great tree of mystery in the night to 
inspect a watch-tower built high in its 
branches. Gleaming 
eyes peering out at 
him had so startled 
Hal that his flash- 
light had dropped 
from a shaking 
hand. A soft rus- 
tling came from the 
tree house. But Hal 
would not go back. 
Breaking a_ stout 
branch from a limb 
of the tree he climb- 
ed on. Below, other 
members of the family waited anxiously. 
Suddenly a weird cry came from inside 
the little house and the intruder all but 
lost his balance. “Ho-o!” said the voice, 
“Ho-o-o!” 

Out from the open door came a great 
bird, to poise for a moment like _some 
spectre of the night and then ofi silent 
wings to float away. “Gee!” yelled Hal, 
“That was some scare. Only an old hoot 
owl but he sure had me going. This 
house has occupants, Mom, if the other 





JOHN CASE 


hasn’t. Bench inside where old Big 
Eyes roosts. Look out below, I’m com- 
ing down.” 


“No more exploring tonight, son,” an- 
nounced Father Brown. “The flash light 
bulb’s broken; let’s pray there'll be no 
punctures. On we go to Nettleton. Per- 
haps Boggs & Thurman can tell us more 
than they’ve written. And I want to 
read that will.” 


There was nothing mysterious about 
Boggs & Thurman, and their office was 
just a little room with a desk and a few 
chairs. - In one corner was a strong safe 
and from this safe, Boggs, a tall, lean 
old man took out two documents. One 
was the deed which conveyed to Henry 
and Helen Brown the House of the Lone 
Oak with all its land. The other was 
the will with its strange bequest. That 
the Pettibone heirs had full title and 
right to sell none could dispute. But 
only the will could give title to anything 
else. 

“You see,” announced Mr. Boggs as he 
tapped a claw-like finger on the docu- 
ment, “the old Captain was a queer citi- 
zen. Mighty ‘sot’ in his way. Had me 
draw up his will a year before he died 
and Thurman here and Black Neb—see 
his X mark—signed as witnesses. . You 
will see that it leaves all he owns to 
his heirs”—Boggs read from the will— 
“but it states specifically that if the 
house of the Lone Oak is sold, whoever 
buys it shall have the chest of gold if 
ever it is found. ‘For faithfully guard- 


ing the home once mine,’ are the old 
Captain’s exact words, ‘I bestow upon 
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the owner, who will be finder, this my 
wealth,’ ” : 

“Was the old man insane?” asked 
Father Brown. “If he had gold why 
didn’t he tell his heirs where it could 
be found ?” 

“He knew his heirs cared only for his 
money,” answered Boggs, “and the anly 
reason he left.’em the place was to have 
someone guard it. He knew Black Neb 
wouldn’t stay after he was gone. No, I 
don’t think he was insane. Just queer. 
Even queer about his funeral arrange- 
ments.” 

“What's that?” queried Mother Brown. 
“What could be queer about a funeral?” 


“When Captain Pettibone died,” went 
on Mr. Boggs, “there was no one thers, 
but Black Neb. He got young Jack 
Miller, his only friend, and yo Jack 
got the undertaker. But the old in 
had told Black Neb that once he was 
put in his coffin it must be closed and 
never opened. Said that if it was opened 
he would haunt him all his days and to 
tell the heirs that if anyone looked on 
his dead face they would lose the prop- 
erty. So Black Neb stood guard and 
none but Jack Miller, Neb, and the un- 
dertaker, Hamp Wilson, ever saw the 
Captain as he lay dressed in his old sea 
garb. There are some who believe that 
the gold was buried with him but no one 
has dared disturb the old man’s sleep.” 

“What of this Jack Miller?” asked 
Beth, and her eyes were bright with in- 
terest. “He must be a brave boy to 
share so much mystery.” 

“A brave lad, and a fine one, too,” re- 
plied Boggs, “but here he comes now. 
Perhaps to welcome you.” 


(Continued next week) _ 


A RURAL EDUCATIONAL 
CREED 


| BELIEVE that the boys and girls of 
the country are its greatest asset; 
that their proper training is one of its 
most pressing problems; that they have 
a right to an education in the terms 
of their own life. I believe that there 
is true culture in a knowledge of the 
things of nature; that the fields, woods 
and rural institutions furnish teaching 
materials which should be largely used 
in our schools; and that some training by 
means of agriculture is essential to the 
development of an enjoyable life upon 
the soil. I believe that country young 
people should have more opportunity to 
play together; and that there is great 
educational value in such when rightly 
directed; that the rural schools should 
teach a larger measure of team work. [ 
believe that all right country life can be 
made tg minister to the spiritual needs 
of man.—Edward J. Ruliffson, 











“When Captain Pettibone died,” went on 
Black Neb. 


Boggs, 
He got young Jack. 
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| A GEM AMONG BIRDS | 


Who Is There Doesn’t Know the 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird? 

“WD ZZ, bzz, bzz,” about the flower box 

on the porch; “bzz, bzz, bzz,” the 
next minute about the zinnias out in the 
yard; “bzz, bzz, bzz,” again as he darts 
over the fence into the garden—and be- 
fore you can reach the place where he 
last was; he has darted away with a 














—Drawing by BJ. sim, 
Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 
THE RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD 


jumpy twitter as if daring you to catch 
him. A “winged jewel” is the name one 
bird lover. has given to the spritely little 
ruby-throated hummingbird. Sometimes 
he arrives early in the spring from his 
winter home south of us and then again 
it may be Maytime before someone dis- 
covers him sipping the nectar from some 
iris lily or double hyacinth or maybe 
from the bean blooms in the garden. 

In the fall he seems loath to leave until 
he has tasted the nectar of the last flow- 
ers of autumn for often we have seen 
him in October. Long after gourd mar- 
tins, kingbirds, crested flycatchers, and 
orchard orioles haye started on their 
journey south ruby-throat is still with us. 


We were lucky enough once to catch 
a hummingbird. Somehow he had gotten 
into our room and then couldn’t find the 
way out. Very still and quiet he lay in 
our hand for awhile. Then he perched 
on our forefinger while our roommate 
snapped his picture.. But the next min- 
ute, before we knew it, he darted away. 

About the luckiest of bird lovers, how- 
ever, is the one who has found:a hum- 
mingbird’s nest. How many of you have 
ever seen one of the dainty little cups 
made of lichens and moss and plant fib- 
ers? Did you see the tiny white eggs or 
had the eggs already hatched? Maybe if 
your eyes are sharp enough and you 
search long enough you'll find one yet. 

Late in the afternoon, just about dusk 
and after dark, the giant hawk moth buz- 
zing about the flowers is often mistaken 
for the ruby-throated hummingbird. In 
the soft, indistinct light of twilight they 
look very similar. But catch one of the 
hawk moths and you can soon tel] the 
difference. It isn’t so hard to catch a 
hawk moth but just try to catch a hum- 
mingbird. 


MY AUBURN SHORT COURSE | 


N Saturday, May 28, 82 club girls 
from the different. counties of the. 
state arrived at Auburn for their summer 
short course. 
The 82 girls were given a visit to the 
radio station and studio Sunday afternoon, 














gattending church Sunday also. 


We started Monday on a busy week. 
With Dr. Charles N. Moore, Lee County 
health officer, Dr. B. F. Thomas, college 
surgeon, Miss Miriam Bowman, Lee 
County health nurse, and Mrs. Charles 
N. Moore in charge, the girls were given 
an examination and health score Monday. 


With Miss Gladys McCain, extension 





clothing specialist, in charge; the girls 
were judged on traveling costumes and 
much improvement was made. 


Miss Catherine Hare was leader of the 


morning watch Tuesday. Another de- 
lightful feature was a talk by Mrs. Zebu- 
lon Judd on “Art in the Home.” At the 
banquet Tuesday night we had as our 
guests many representatives of the col- 
lege extension service and others. Speak- 
ers of the evening were Dr. Spright 
Dowell, Prof. L. N. Duncan, and Mr. 
Edward-A. O’Neal. The banquet was a 
success and the girls enjoyed it thoroughly. 

The luncheon Wednesday with Gover- 
nor and Mrs. Graves and the Board of 
Trustees, was delightful. The Governor 
and Mrs. Graves were delighted with th’ 
way the girls told of their work and thé 
way they were greeted. 

The fifth day of the state short course 
was featured by a picnic in the “Ag Bot- 
toms,” with the girls taking food, with 
Miss Certie Reynolds in charge. 

We invited the home improvement and 
food girls, Miss Harris and the district 
agents to attend our demonstration in the 
auditorium of the agricultural building. 
After getting reports’ from each one and 
singing, they turned the meeting over to 
the program committee. Talks were made 
by Miss Harris, Mr. Dugcan, Mr. Davis, 
and Dr. Ross. DAISY COKER. 

Clay County, Ala. 


COOSA-TALLAPOOSA CLUB 
GIRLS’ CAMP 


N July 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16, the 

club girls of Coosa-Tallapoosa and 
Clay counties gathered Monday morning 
at Camp Hill for the week’s camp. Ev- 
ery girl went over there expecting a good 
time and to learn lots, which we did. 

We had with us Miss Williams, the 
district agent from Auburn, Miss Gard- 
ner from Auburn, and also Miss Russell 
from Auburn. Miss Haslock was there, 
also Miss Rudd, Clay County agent, Miss 
Wood, Tallapoosa County agent, and Miss 
Aarant, Coosa County agent. 

Miss Walker was in charge of the 
meals, Five school boys were the wait- 
ers. They were all very nice to us. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ward were very nice 
to us. Dr. Ward presented a scholarship 
to Miss Thelma Shepherd. Every one 
was very glad that it was given to her. 
I would have been very glad if I could 
have wor it, but I think the one that did 
get it deserved it. 

The club girls and Miss Wood improved 
a room in one of the dormitories where 
this girl will spend her school days next 
year. < 

We had several different subjects to 
take while we were over there: leather 
work, basketry, tie dyeing, stenciling, 
dramatics, nature study, and home im- 
provement. I would have liked. to have 
taken every subject but as things were 
arranged we could not. I took leather 
work, in which we had to make a coin 
purse, and dramatics, and home improve- 
ment. 

I enjoyed every minute while I was 
there. VONCILLE JOHNSON. 

Coosa County, Ala. 

















| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL _ | 
“And... And... And.” 


HE most common mistake I hear 
made in English is the use of so 
many conjunctions, especially the little 
word and, 
“And” should join two items that are 
alike in form and meaning. 
I have heard people repeat and over 
and over, especially when. they were ex- 


cited the least bit. Only yesterday, I 
heard a girl friend of mine say, “We 
looked at the clock and it was 5 o’clock 
and that was too late to go and so we 
had to stay at home.” 

This sentence is not only wrong in 
form and meaning but it grows monot- 
onous to the hearer. It would have been 
much better if she had said, “On looking 
at the clock we found it was too late to 
g0, sO we remained at home.” 

There are many other wrong uses of 
and. One other is and-uh. We say this 
mostly when making talks, to fill up 
time. It is very noticeable and tiresome, 
besides being wrong. 

Let’s try in the future not to use so 
many ands and to think before we speak. 
If we older children would, the younger 
ones would follow in our footsteps, and 
the English language would not be slan- 
dered as it is now. 

THELMA SELLARS. 


Chesterfield County, S.-C. 


| LOOKING ALWAYS FORWARD 


Y club work has enabled me to go 

to high school and if it is at all 
possible for me to do so I intend to go 
to college. My heart is set on going to 
college and being a home demonstration 
agent. My high school course, which 
was made possible by my club work, has 
given me a glimpse of a bigger and bet- 











ELSIE TODD, 4-H CLUB GIRL 


Miss Todd was one of the two girls who 
represented Georgia at the First National Club 
Camp. She has been an active club worker 
for seven years, “ 


ter life, which I am certain a university 
training would make possible. 

I have gotten splendid training in pre- 
siding at meetings and meeting people in 
the business world. 


I am hoping and trusting there will be 
some way provided for me to learn how 
to be a home demonstration agent. I try 
to do everything I can to learn from Mrs. 
Bryant, but I know I shall have to get 
college work too before I can get a po- 
sition. But if I never accomplish what 
I- want to, I shall always be thankful I 
had the privilege of being a club girl, 


The Progressive Farmer ~ 
and shall always try to make my best, — 


better. ELSIE TODD. 
Clarke County, Georgia. 


| PEPPY CLUB BRIEFS | 


' ———_—_ 


Y TRIP to Auburn.—-In Clay 

County we had a contest in clothing 
to see who would get the free trip to 
Auburn this summer. I won first prize 
on the afternoon costume, and Daisy 
Coker won first on the school costume. 
I surely did enjoy my trip to Auburn and 
hope that I can go again some time. I 
think the rest had a nice time, too. I 
think that club work is the thing for 
girls. The ones that are not club mem- 
bers do not know what they are missing. 

A TRUE CLUB MEMBER. 
Clay County, Ala. 


Learned Much.—I have been a mem- 
ber of the Mitchell Club for one year. 
Our first year’s work was sewing. I en- 
joyed it very much. I learned a great 
deal. This year we are taking cooking. 

‘ MELBA HERNDON. 
Tuscaloosa, County, Ala. 








Won at Fair—Last fall I competed 
for prizes at our county fair and won 
first on canning and third on sewing and, 
in addition, a free scholarship to Camp 
Wilkins. I think every boy and girl 
should belong to a club. 

MATTIE M. BEARDEN. 

Campbell County, Ga. 


How Mitchell Filled Its Treasury.— 
I want the other clubs to see what 
Mitchell is doing. Here’s how we raised 
the $46 we have in the treasury: We first 
had a box supper from which we made 
$36.50. We then got up a tackey party 
and made $1.50 by charging a few cents 
to see our games. - We had a cream sup- 
per and made $12 and we then had a 
party and sold cake and lemonade and 
made $6. MAMIE WEBSTER. 

Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 


My Club Work.—Our club is located 
at.the Big Sandy School House, eleven 
miles from Tuscaloosa on the Greens- 
boro road. In our school building we 
have a room where our club meets each 
month. We have a machine, oil stove, 
heater, table, steam pressure cooker and 
plenty of cooking utensils. 

I joined the club two and a half years 
ago. I joined so I would learn to cook, 
sew and many other things. We also 
have the opportunity of attending Camp 
Horne. Our first and second years were 
units one and two in the study of cloth- 
ing. I have two certificates for the 
two years of work in clothing. I have 
learned to prepare milk and egg 
dishes, breads, cakes, candies, meats, 
vegetables and salads. We had 11 meet- 
ings last year and I attended all of them. 

This year I intend to work harder 
than before and to live up to our motto, 
“To Make The Best Better.” 

IRMA WYATT. 

Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 
Water Trough 
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All material clear pine or oak. 


3 pieces 1144”x12"x5’....... Sides and bottom 
2 pieces 14%4"x12”x1’' 10”...Ends 

2 pieces 2”x4”x6' 6”....... Cross pieces 

6 pieces 2”x4”"x18"........ Legs and braces 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES | 
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By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 





The Farmer's Responsibility for 
the Public Health 


N Montreal, Canada, since March, 1927, 
there have occurred over 500 deaths 
and over 4,000 cases of illness from ty- 
pho'd fever. Upon investigation by the 
Canadian health au-~ 
thorities assisted by 
the United States 
Public Health Ser- 
vice, practically all 
these cases were 
traced to the milk 
supplied by one dairy 
concern. 
Cea. The milk this dairy 
DR. REGISTER concern distributed 
was bought from 
about 1,500 farmers. Milk was sold to 
the dairy concern and then pasteurized 
before going to the consumers. It was 
found that a little raw milk got by each 
time through a small leak before the 
, milk was pasteurized. There is no doubt 
that on one or more of these 1,500 farms 
there was either an active case of typhoid 
fever or some one who was a typhoid 
carrier. Those who investigated this epi- 
demic reported that many of the farms 
were very unsanitary and that the milk 
was handled in a very careless way. 

The South is becoming more and more 
a dairy country and our consumption of 
milk and milk products is increasing fas- 
ter than the home supply. A great re- 
sponsibility rests on the farmer who 
grows things to eat, either for his own 
use or for the use of the public. He must 
keep everything sanitary and clean. Farm- 
ers producing milk, butter, cream, small 
fruits like strawberries and dewberries, 
peaches, apples, and green vegetables 
should allow no one to touch these com- 
modities unless their hands are abso- 
lutely clean. The farmer’s premises 
should be absolutely sanitary. He should 
have sanitary toilets and require all his 
help to use them. He should have a 
pump for furnishing water in order that 
no one could contaminate the water sup- 
ply with dirty hands. 

The farmer producing food stuff for 
the public should realize that he holds to 
a great extent the health and happiness 
and even the life of his customers in his 
hands. He should not betray that trust. 


| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 


ID Not Isolate Diseased Birds.— 

A few days ago I noticed some sign 
of disease among my young chicks. It 
was not serious then, and I was very 
busy at the time. Now I have lost sev- 
eral dollars’ worth of chickens, and will 
have to rid my whole flock of the mal- 
ady just because I neglected to remove 
the seat of the trouble when first dis- 
covered. ' M. L. Y. 


Cut Irish Potato “Seed” Too Small. 
—TI am sure that my Irish potatoes would 
have grown off much faster and thus 
matured potatoes earlier and produced 
more if I had not cut the planting pota- 
toes in such small pieces. I am informed 
that the growth of the young plant de- 
mands upon the food stored in the potato. 

A READER. 


Set Shrubs Too Crowded.—JIn set- 
ting out young shrubs around the foun- 
dation of the house, I did not realize 
how much larger they would be in just 
a few years. As a consequence, they are 
far too crowded, and many will have to 
be transplanted to other beds, thus losing 
Several years’ growth. W. H. M. 


Neglected to Cut Weeds.—A few 
years ago I moved on a farm that was 
almost free from weeds;. but I neglected 
. to cut the few that came up in the fence 
Corners and around stumps. Now the 
weeds are just as bad around that farm 
as any other. It was indeed a bad mis- 
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You need a “Caterpillar” Tractor for 
plowing, deep tillage, discing, harrowing, 
- orchard cultivation, drilling, seeding, 
pulling stumps, leveling, terracing, 
spreading manure, building farm roads, 
heavy moving and hauling. A “Cater- 


pillar” Tractor will do these things for 
you, do them with amazing ease, do 
them better and quicker. 


A “Caterpillar” Tractor will do more. It mete Sage At cs ie 
‘ . eight, 7 1. 
will cut labor costs, multiply man power, 5 tech see 
Better ! produce better crops cheaper, increase plows—3 to 5-dise plows 
: —10-ft. tandem disc har- 
Quicker ! production, make you more profits. cow, es. Tae Mek: 
Cheaper! There’s a “Caterpillar” Tractor to fit pillar” Thirty and Sixty 
er ° N . are built for big farms 
your particular requirements. ow is and toughest jobs. 


the time to buy. 





“Caterpillar” 2-Ton 


Smallest of the family 
but a giant in brute 











YANCEY BROTHERS nc. YANCEY TRACTOR CO, 
550-556 Whitehall Street 109-115 Booker Avenue 


ATLANTA, GA. 


ALBANY, GA. 


(aterpil lar Tractors-Road Building Mach inery-(ontnactors Equipment 
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Please send me your Power Farming booklet. 
Name 























| take to let them get started. F.C. 





Poultry, Hogs and Stock 
Need the Benefits of 


FISH MEAL 


FEEDING 

We are in position to make prompt 
shipment of FISH MEAL, made 
from fresh fish, in lots from one 
bag up. Let us have your order 
on basis $3.50 per 100-tb. bag, 
or $60.00 per ton, f.o.b. cars, Fer- 
nandina. 

NASSAU FERTILIZER & OIL 
co., Fernandina, Florida. 











INCREASED PRODUCTION |. 


Paid for Mr. Trundel’s Pickering Fordson 
Governor in a Week 
“I was perfectly satisfied with my Corley Mill and Fordson, as I was averaging 5,000 
feet per day with three men. Was not very much interested in the Pickering Governor 
for my Fordson, but decided to give it a trial. The first day after this Governor was 
put on we sawed about the same as with foot throttle. We got wes it, and for 






the next five days aver: 6,000 feet per day—one day we sawed 6,812 feet in 9 
hours and 50 minutes. we paid for the Govornor in one week's time in production 
alone, and it has saved my tractor.” | (Signed) EB. C. Trundel, Ringgold, Ga. 


NO LOSS OF POWER 
Tests conducted by the University of Nebraska prove that the Pickering is the ONLY 
Governor that does not reduce the power of the Fordson motor. 
The Pickering Governor Co., Portland, Conn. 
Send me a FREE copy of your pamphlet No. 36B. 
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Name and size of tractor. ............0-++sesecesrssssesess gre tercesersessscess 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTOR: CORLEY MFG. CO., Chattanooga 
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Like sap in a tree 

- ts the flux 

| tn this solder 
it’s the life 

ee 9f the job! 


Without sap, a tree would perish; with- 
out flux, soldering would be impossible. 
With Kester Metal Mender anybody 
can do their own soldering. It requires 
only heat, for inside itself, is a core of 
liquid flux, that makessoldering simple, 
and the results perfect, 

Think of the many times you have deprived 
ag go of daily conveniences, because you 

cked the means of mending them or , 

hadn't the time to take them to a me- 
chanic for repairs. But now—“you can 
fix it yourself"—step up to your hard- 
Bet Power am general sate: or auto Nee 
solder anybody can use.” gage eae 
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KESTER SOLDER 


Acid 
Ready to Use—Requires Only Heat 
CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4208 06 Wrightwood 


Avenue 
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The Markets Situation 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


Sass cotton year just closed was a re- 
markable one, with new high records 
established im production, home consump- 
tion and exports. The decline in prices 
last fall, and the 
advance up to mid- 
summer were other 
notable features. 

Cotton Consump- 
tion and Exports. 
—The official fig- 
ures on consumption 
and exports are not 
yet available for 
July, but there is no 
doubt as to the gen- 
eral comparison. Secretary Hester of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange esti- 
mated world consumption of American 
cotton, including linters, at 17,428,000 
bales out of last year’s production of 
19,100,000 bales. He placed the world 
carry-over at 7,238,000 bales, compared 
with 5,639,000 bales last year. 

Mr. Garside recently made a prelimin- 
ary estimate of world consumption of 
American cotton, linters excluded, at 
16,100,000 to 16,300,000 bales. With 
linters, this would mean over 17,000,000 
bales. The carry-over was 7,150,000 to 
7,250,000 bales of lint cotton according 
to Garside’s figures. 

Domestic consumption in the first 
eleven months of the crop year reached 
6,633,474 bales of lint compared with 
5,994,109 bales last year. The total for 
twelve months was about 7,250,000 bales. 
Approximately 800,000 bales of linters 
were used by domestic mills during the 
year. 

Exports reached 11,200,000 bales, in- 
cluding around 250,000 bales of linters. 
This leaves about 10,950,000 bales of lint 
cotton exported in twelve months ending 
July 31, 1927, compared with 8,050,000 
bales in the preceding year. 

Domestic consumption and exports com- 
bined totaled approximately 18,200,000 
bales of lint cotton, or about 225,000 bales 
more than the 1927 crop. Foreign con- 
sumption amounted to about 9,000,000 
bales of lint cotton, or considerably less 
than the exports, indicating that the 
gain im carry-over occurred in foreign 
holdings. 

The New Cotton Crop. — Forecasts 
on the new crop range mostly around 
14,500,000 bales. With the carry-over, 
this would mean a total supply of 21,- 
700,000 bales of lint cotton, which is 
enough to permit another year of heavy 
consumption and still leave more than a 
normal carry-over.. In short, the situa- 
tion will not support high prices for 
cotton, unless more of the domestic crop 
is destroyed by weather or weevil, or 
foreign production is so low that it be- 
comes necessary to draw still more ex- 
tensively on American cotton to supply 
world requirements. 

Weevil infestation is so general that 
heavy damage appears inevitable, but 
Texas weather is so favorable at the mo- 
ment that a large outturn in that state 
is in prospect. Production in other pro- 
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ducing countries promises to be light. 
Acreage was reduced as a result of- low 
prices, Chinese political disturbances 
have reduced production in that country, 
and the Indian crop has been seriously 
injured by heavy rains. 


What About Cotton Prices? — The 
effect of the advance in price on the atti- 
tude of buyers also must be considered 
Cotton is not on the bargain counter as 
it was last fall. Foreign buyers, in par- 
ticular, may be influenced by such consid- 
erations, since they now have on hand 
good-sized stocks of cotton bought at 
low prices. Also, it is probable that 
stocks of cotton goods the world over 
are a little larger than a year ago, as a 
result of the enormous mill consumption 
in the past year. The changes in carry- 
over of goods as well as in the carry- 
over of raw cotton are of consequence. 


Recently cotton advanced to what may 
be termed a normal level; that is, it is 
about as far above its pre-war level as 
general commodities are. In the last few 
days, it has had the sharpest setback ex- 
perienced in several months. Apparently, 
the trade is disposed to await evidence 
of more devastation from the weevil, 
and to see how spinners and foreign buy- 
ers take hold of the new crop offerings. 
Thus far, they have not shown much in- 
terest, probably anticipating chances to 
buy cheaper when pressure from the new 
crop comes on. 

Summer Butter Make Heavier Than 
Last Year.—Summer butter prices 
have held fairly steady on a level a lit- 
tle higher than prevailed in the corre- 
sponding period in 1926. Conditions have 
been favorable to milk production and all 
reports indicate that the summer butter 
make has been more generous than last 
year although receipts at the leading dis- 
tributing markets since the opening of 
the new year have only about equalled 
those in the corresponding months of 
1926. Buying for storage has been active 
and stocks have been accumulated in ex- 
cess of 1926, with holdings on August 1 
estimated to be more than 10,000,000 
pounds larger than on August 1 a year 
ago. 

Production is now showing the usual 
seasonal decline, although it is less pro- 
nounced than last year. Pastures con- 
tinue in excellent shape generally and a 
large hay crop is assured in many sec- 
tions offsetting the backward condition 
of grain crops, so that dairy feeds for 
late summer use should be plentiful. In 
view of the prospects for a good fall 
make of butter and the rapidly increas- 
ing stock of butter in warehouses, the 
usual fall advance in prices may be slow 
in getting under way. 


Short Pecan Crop Expected. — The 
pecan market has stiffened recently and 
prices have been marked up. A smaller 
crop than was-harvested last year is ex- 
pected this fall and buyers have been 
building up their stocks from the old 
carry-over. The reduction in the crop 
as compared with 1926 has been esti- 
mated to run from 50 to 75 per cent. 
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I should be killed / 


Bee Brand Powder or 
Mosquitoes, Roaches, 
Ants, Water Bugs, Bed 
Bugs, Moths, Crickets, 
Poultry Lice and many 
other insects. 
~ Powder Liquid 

10c and 25c 50c and 75c 
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30c..... Spray Gun......35¢ 





























price. 


Cotton, spot middling, Th. .........0..cceeeees 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, ™...............++000. 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. 
Hogs, average, cwt. 
Steers, medium mative, cwt. ..........-.e0e0es 
Bees, fresh firsts, doe. coc. soo 6s dece de cesses 
Weed, tne TF ian Sie eho Ta ca Sigsces secs 
Corks he, J mitted. Be. oi... oasis ccvttecesceses 
Data; We.:S white, BG. oi. cco ds ccossuacsics 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton Y 





THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


3 eas following figures show for each product named the prices on the day 
we go to press, a mohth ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) 
New York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and 
standard Chicago quotations on other products listed :— 


Aug. 2, Last Month Year Pre-War 
1927 week ago ago (1910-14) 
$ .1785 $ .1895 $ .1705 $ .1995 $ .1317 
10% 10% Bi HE ccaccee 
1.40 1.75 4.75 2.10 1.50 
9.35 9.45 8.65 11.60 7.82 
9.60 9.80 9.80 8.77 7.20 
23% .23% .22%4 28% 227 
39% 40% 39% 38% .258 
1.04% 1.04% 99% 85% 675 
44% 46% AT% 42% 42 
19.50 17.50 18.50 24.00 18.40 



























STAR—PONTIAC 


While they last you can buy direct 
from the manufacturer for a $5.00 bill. 
Never before sold at less than $15.00. 
Absolute protection against theft. 
Easier driving and that Big car ap- 


earance, 
eautiful, highly polished Aluminum 
spider. Full 17” rim, Polygon sha 


aulg type, Yale or Russwin locks. 
Horn Button mounted in center. 
Easy to install. No special tools re- 
uired. Instructions with each wheel. 
se coupon below. Attach $5.00 bill, 
Postal Money Order or we will ship 
C. O. D. and you need pay no money 
until you examine this wonderful 
lock wheel. Absolute satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


CLIP AND MA/L TODAY 


THE ELYRIA IRON AND STEEL CO. 
pertor Division, Dept. W, Elyria, 
Please ship or Whi 
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A Corn Harvester 


The Ziegler Corn Harvester, now 
selling for only $25.00, offers an easier, 
quicker, better, safer way of harvest- 
ing corn.. It is being used by thou- 
sands of farmers in all parts of the 
country with amazing success. 
horse can pull it, one man can run it. 
It cuts tall or short corn, cane or 
kaffr as fast as a horse can walk. 
Has bundle tying attachment. Write 
Ziegler Harvester Co., Dept. 132, 
Salina, Kansas, for free catalog show- 
ing picture of harvester at work in 
the field. Shipped by express of 
freight. This is a thoroughly reliable 
company, in business over 30 years. 
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1 Dependability 
; : (yor use the spark plugs 


E fully as you select 
i 4 ment 
4 For the operation of the finest 
=o piece of equipment — the best 
truck, tractor or stationary en- 
_  gine—can be seriously impaired 
® by faulty ignition. 
Championsareknownthe world 
| _— over as the better spark plugs— 
f better because of their two-piece, 
gas-tight construction which 
: makes cleaning easy; their ex- 
clusive sillimanite insulators 
which are proof against heat 
fractures and breakage; and their 
special analysis electrodes which 
will not corrode, 


For assured dependability and 
better engine performance use 
Champions in your farm equip- 
ment andin your owncar as well 
—they are noted the world over 
for their stamina and long life— 
outselling all others two to one 
because they are the better 
spark plugs. 
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Ezelasively for 


Feed care, trucks Champion— 
tractors — grace 
Packed in the pee pee vay oni 

Fords~and for all 
607 —packed in the 
Blue Box 
75¢ 


13, 1927 





CHAMPIONS 


of 


you use in engine-driven 
equipment as care- 
the equip- 


Car manufacturers recom- 
mend, and hundreds of 
thousands of motorists are 
changing spark plugs every 
10,000 miles toinsure better 
and more economical car 
operation. This is true, even 
of Champions, in spite of 
their world-wide reputation 
for remarkably long life. 


HAMPION 
Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIQA 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR | 
FARMERS 
By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


y 
Market Specialists, Georgia State College of 
1 Agriculture 





The Hog Situation 


ARMERS throughout the Southern 

States are showing more interest in 
pork production than any time during the 
last fifteen years, judging by my per- 
sonal experience and 
observations. 


The greater hazard 


in cotton produc- 
tion, especially east 
of the Mississippi 


River and with this 
a __ sure-to-goodness 
desire to raise our 
meat, has stimulated 
interest in hog pro- 
duction. 


The rapid taking up of better produc- 
tion practices including the very impor- 
tant practice of scientific sanitation, like- 
wise has encouraged production. 

Then the steady advance in prices dur- 
ing 1924-1925 and most of 1926, fanned 
this interest into enthusiasm. 

What will Southern farmers do with 
lower prices? The hazards still obtain 
in cotton raising and hog production 
practices are being still further improved, 
but present prices are off—at this writing 
approximately $4 a hundredweight for 
butchering stuff. 

The present hog situation in the South, 
the United States as a whole and in the 
world generally can be briefly stated as 
follows :— 

1. Feed prices are higher now than a 
year ago and the outlook is for still 
higher prices. The first effect of higher 
feed prices is lower pork. We want to 
stress this point, too. As feed goes up, 
not only are the animals meant for the 
butchers and ready for the butchers mar- 
keted,-but also light stuff and some ani- 
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mals that would have been kept for 
breeding with lower feed costs. 

2. The number of hogs has been in- 
creased, This was brought about by 


lower feed and high pork over a year 
ago. 

3. The lower prices now being paid for 
pork tend to increase consumption. This 
tendency toward increased consumption 
of pork is also helped by higher beef and 
the improvement among European peo- 
ples, especially the improvement in the 
industrial situation in Germany. 

Any effort to follow the short fluctua- 
tions in hog prices is likely to lead to 
disappointment among farmers. For ex- 
ample, those farmers who bought feeders 
last fall for feeding and then selling on 
the spring market this year because the 
prediction was for prices to hold until 
the fall of 1927, guessed wrong. This 
article is not attempting to predict prices 
for this fall; but, to stress a sound policy 
for Southern farmers, who economically 
should raise more hogs. 


Let us answer some of the questions 
which have recently been asked. When 
is the best time to sell meat hogs? When 
they are ready for the butcher. When is 
the best time to sell breeding stuff? 
When farmers and others are anxious to 
buy—last fall for example. When is the 
best time to expand? First, whenever, 
the farm needs more hogs as a part of 
its long time farming program; second, 
when hogs are low—during the present 
period for example. 


The present prospects are for plentiful 
supplies of feed at the South, for in- 
creased consumption of pork in Europe, 
for liquidation of hogs in the West .if 
corn does not turn out better than pres- 
ent prospects, for some increased demand 
for pork due to higher beef—all of 
which point to* the desirability, at this 
time and as long as prices remain low 
as they are now or go lower, for farmers 
in the South to build up farm herds of 








hogs. 
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EBER FARM WAGONS have been 

used on American farms for 81 years. 
That fact alone may not be positive proof of 
quality, but it must be admitted that any manu- 
facturing plant that has produced wagons for 
more than four score ycars must be making 
good ones. Further, you can rest assured that 
the Weber name has become known to a good 
many farmers in that length of time. Practically 
every community is the home of dozens of 
Webers, and every one in service is a testimonial 
to Weber quality. These facts combine with the 
Patented Fifth Wheel and the Patented Swivel 
Reach coupling to make the McCormick-Deering 
Weber the logical wagon choice. See the local 
McCormick-Deering dealer’s display of these 
good wagons. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. y Nese Chicago, IIL 


Always Rely On 
McCormick -Deering 


WEBER WAGONS 
——Ee 











DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write Department for Catalog 
CORN KNIVES .60c EACH 
Parcel Postage Paid 
bay 2 camer oo 


GUARANTEED ™ 
Fas tio Ganutapens Pact ve lena 


wacoh as 8 sample, all on re 
NLY. Mickel plated case, stem Lary 
American 





wind 
lever movement, fully guaranteed 
satisfaction If wanted 0. 0. D. 


timek ler today, 
th to postage Jngurance. Address 
FARBER 4 O0., 39 W.adameStB 1 '» Ohieago, Ill. 


style, J & correct 
Ord 




















Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


You can double production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile. 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increased 
production in from two to five years, and this with less cost of 
cultivation. 

Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense. 
therefore, costs you nothing. 


Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 
—SEE OR WRITE— 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 


It pays for itself, 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Werd 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











NURSERY STOCK 


JERSEYS 





Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent ,profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, 


| SEEDS 











For Sale.—Registered a ten to fourteen 
months old. Noble and Raleigh breeding. J. C. Hunt, 
Valdosta, Ga. 

~ For Sale. —Registered Jersey bull calves from y best 
blood lines. Prices reasonable to encourage breeding 
of purebred Jersey cattle in Alabama. Spring Lake 
Farms, Robert Jemison, Jr., Owner, Birmingham, Ala. 


Jerseys of high producing blood and performance. 




















The above rate Georg! abam 1- 
tion—100,000 circu =~ 4 s Bg + CABBAGE Calves, both sexes, from tested dams; prices reason- 
. you wish to use. Cabbage Seeds Now WReady.—Get our wholesale SIG. Zwcll Warm. "Where the Jersey came to Ten- 
prices to plant growers before buying. Councill Seed 9 ——— 
ALE OR RENT Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin, Va. SHEEP 
F ARMS FOR S CLOVER land. fi nd, itinote rams on approval. Donald Green, Oak- 
Clovers for cover crops and pastures. Valuable 
booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


ALABAMA 
Good farm for sale on easy terms. Write Tant Lone, 
Samson, Ala. 
thern farm 


Send Alabama and Sou 
gh gi best lands obtainable. Vaughn 








GRASS 
Datis and Carpet Grasses for pastures. Sow now. 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 





Fine registered Duroc pigs and Holstein bull calves, 











VETCH 














Realty Co., Birmingham. 

Sale ag gy acre dairy farm, 7 miles Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Italian Kye 
gen’ Monqvenery. Ala., woes. 55 Jerseys, 8 Grass, Rape, Oats, Rye and Nitragin inoculation. 
horses and mules, few sneww and hogs, 300 chickens, V. RK. Bush, Albany, Ga. 
feed mill, truck, tractor, farm —— ts, plenty feed ; RYE 
flowing well. ersonal property f zy Will sell or 
Jease land cheap: must be disposed of. Dr. R. B. War- Pedigreed Abruzzi Rye; sound, clean, guaranteed 
ren, Flat Top, Ala. true to name; $2 bushel H. B. & Olin J. Salley, 

alley, >. 
= wuzzi Rye, grown in the Land of the Skies. 





“Ymproved farm for cate Six miles from Madison, 
@Ga., on public highwa: Schools, churches near; 
cheap. E. W. Butler, Madison, Ga. 


Abruzzi Ry 
Write to Carolina’s largest shipper for price and sam- 
pee and save money. H. R. MelIntosh, Hayesville, 
N. C. 





Half, Half, Half—Its val I am offering, 
en account of death in —, ~— oe penn joo 
stumped, and in high cultivation. n u 
timber, all fenced cross-fenced. Good home, 
modern, own light and water plant. Ten — houses. 
Two large barns. 600 acres fine crops. 15 
mules, “100 hogs, 19 cows. All macninery and imple- 
menis needed on place, at 4 o ee See ee 

li ck and $45,000. 


impr worth. 
cash, balance one, two, three, and four years. 
Georgia. 


Box 183, Ocilla, 


PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants, $1 
Rn Bw ogg id Domini Piant Co., Franklin, Va. 




















Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 


1,000; Tomatoes 
mate _ Onions — Collards * $1. 


$1; Ber- 
Quitman ‘Potato 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. 
Sweet Clover, 95% per cent pure, $4.50. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





Scarified 
Bags free. 





Knapp Farm, Nashville, , Tenn. 
rack DOGS 
Wane English Bull pups. Mates $10; females $5. 
H, Orr, Indian Trail, N. 
Faas Collie dogs for sale. “Biack or tan pups, 
6 weeks old. Females $5; males $10; trained grown 
dogs $25. J. T. Means, Barnesville, Ga. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


Automobile Tires and Tubes.—New stock; no sec- 
onds. 30x3 nonskid clincher casings $4.40; tubes $1.10. 
80x3% casings $4.75; tubes $1.20. 29x4.40 straight 
side balloon casings $6.30; tubes $1.50. Order parcel 
Pay on arrival. Goff Mercantile Co., 








post or express. 
Enterprise, Ala. 


BEAN HARVESTER 








| POULTRY AND EGGS 


Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 
best Soybean Harvester in the world Price $100. 
Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 





BABY CHICKS 


Accredited chick, 6c up. World’s best laying strains. 
12 varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 742, 








Clinton, Mo. 

Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 100, $8; 
heavy mixed $7.50; prepaid; 100% live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 





Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. 
breeds. $5.40 hundred up. Cateleg free. 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


BLACK SPAN ISH | 


Leading 
Mathis 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, “poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
pontine pictures of harvester. ocess Co., Salina, 


Kansas. 
FARM MACHINE. ERY 


in Ensilage Cutters, Feed Mills, Cream 
and Dairy Supplies. 
Atlanta, 








~ Bargain i 
Separators, Farm Implements 
Write for prices. Almand Implement Co., 


Georgia. 
KODAK FINISHING 














= aaa and Collard plants for fall head- 
ie Postoald: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Collect, $1 
Piedmont Plant Company, Al . Ga. 
— grown Cabbage nm Collards from Virginia 
and. Georgia: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. “Satisfaction, not 
excuses.’ Interstate Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


10 Million Cabbage and Collard BAO; To,000, 
300, 45c; 600, ~~  . $1; 5,000, 000, 
$7.50, ents, full count 
teed, Farmers Supply , Franklin, m 

and Collard + for = eT pat. 
and late varieties. 00; ' ; 
$ Expressed 











Black Spanish and Jersey. Black Giant cockerels. 
A. §. Gray, Elkmont, Ala. 


Free ee of roll films. High glossy prints, 





LEGHORNS 
For Sale—One hundred and fifty White Leghorn 
hens, fifteen months old, $1 each. 200 White Leghorn 
pullets, four months old, $1 each. No culls. J. C. 
fiunt. "Valdosta, Ga. 
White Leghorns.—Pullets, hens. Greatest bargain 
etues ever made. Write quick for beautiful catalog 
money- aa. Leghorns. Seagle Poul- 
try Farm, Morristown, Ten . 


ORPINGTONS 


Buff ge ge cockerels, pullets; best blood; 
high egg, show records. Prices reasonable. Albert 
Gilley, Mountain Park, N. C. 

















NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Cragmnantnt Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, 25. Concord, Ga. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan tre trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, pt. 25, Concord, Ga. 

eneral Nursery Stock.—Write for special prices on 
y Satsumas, Duncan Grapefruit. 











WYANDOTTES 
Martin’s Regal-Dorcas strain purebred Rose Comb 
White Wyandottes, March and April hatched. 25 pul- 
lets $1.50 each; 20 cockerels 2 oe each, or $50 for lot. 








Japanese Per 
Grapes, Roses. All clean, vigorous, healthy stock. 
Johnson Nurseries, Monticello, Fila. 
a Fo A gd ye $7.50 
100 and Im large or a —- to 
planters by freight, parcel post, express. ms, Pears, 
pm Grapes, Nuts, Pecans, Vines. Orna- 
a) trees, vines and Free catalog oe —_ 
Geenesees Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, T 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 














conas, 'Wyan., 
16, iia aioe re TEX. 





Reds, An 
Brahmas $13 Asstd. $7 
E POULTRY FARMS, 


Acctimated Chicks 4) 


we. Vargo 4 Wyandotte ¥ Hs 5.50 





$4.50 $ 8.00 
10.00 














G. L. Buckner, Ridgeland 
3 LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 





Berkshire pigs. L. H. Robertson, Gloster, Miss. 
Berkshires. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 





Tenn. 

Registered Berkshire pigs; best breed. Tendle Mills, 
Middleton, Tenn. 

_ DUROC-JERSEYS — 

Registerd Duroc boars, ail ages. Zeigler Brothers, 
Fort. Sock Ala. 

Registered Dur ype gilts, pigs. Wayside 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn 

Registered cholera immune Duroe pigs, Jersey cows. 

T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 


Registered Durocs.—All ages and sex; 
Satisfaction guaranteed, W. 8S. Latta, Somer- 

















cholera im- 














8c to 5c. aes « & Co., authorized Bastman agents, 
Birmi a. 
rhocidoh 

Inventions commercial What have wat Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Patents.— Write B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), iteeistered 1 Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 

Washington. D. C. Honorable methods. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Learn Telegraphy.—Pay tuition part cash, balance 
after you are qualified and have secured position. 
pint Meee Telegraph & Business College, San- 
dersville, ra. 








TOBACCO 

Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c pound. Homer 
Prince, Agent, — Sharon, Tenn. 

Tobacco, postpaid. Long red, extra mellow, aged in 

ik. 10 pounds chewing $2.25; 10 pounds smoking 
$1.25. Chester Jolly, Dresden, Tenn. 
f Tobacco—Good, sweet; chewing, 3 pounds 75c; 
5, rr 10, $1.75. Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, 7T5c; 10, 
$1. $5. United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75, Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Natural Leaf ‘Tobacco.—The best grade guaranteed. 
Chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2; Smoking, 10 
pounds $1. a Pay when received. Valley Farmers, 
Murray, y. 

Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.20; tem pound. package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay . Flavoring with ten pounds 
chewing free. I appreciate business, guarantee satis- 
faction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 


TREE KILLER 


Bo-Ko; enough to kill 
Jonestown, Miss. 





























Condensed 100 trees, $2. 


Bo-Ko Co., 











mune. 
ville, Tenn. 
egttnereres | WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 
Registered Poland China hogs of quality. Tom Old Stamps. —Will pay big money for old stamps on 
Edwards, Clyde, Texas. up to year 1890. J. RB. Lawrence, 118 John- 
son Ave., ‘Beshenench., N. J. 





Registred Big Bone fag ll a male pigs, 10 
weeks old, $12.50. J. N. Aliceville, Ala. 





Registered bred gilts, service — and pigs. Na- 
tional champion blood. Valley View Farm, Harro- 




















| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 











-y otieael ‘Fae week, liets, 70c and ws F Our catalog is an | ¢ate, Tenn. 

opener, DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg. Miss. | “Purebred Big Type Poland China registered pigs, | Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
unrelated. 5 months old $22.50; 3 months $20; 2 you get permanent government position. Write him 

CHICKS SHIPPED C.O.D. —— we Osmond W. Moon, P. O. Box 93, Bir- immediately. 
meNTUY Send only talk and sad pay» tm mingham, Ala. Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
food cinah acineted P expert ABERDEEN-ANGUS Se a — SS cert, sutomals ile 
judge. Big Cataleg. Wrlee today. For best registered Angus cattle, write Sanford & you is small "Kio ‘negroes en. "For tree booklet 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. ich, Mocksville. N.C. write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 

enn. 
Wanted.—A well poised, unincumbered, 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 





WOOD SHINGLES * 45 he gd ~ 
Walsuen - | Mr. J. 


fret my wood le oat Sy 
} house oy I ot all I da in th a 
| Roof. It can’t catch fire.” pa 


' “EVERWEAR"’ mea “Just the Roofing J have special on ~ a, for the next 
CAN'T BURN been fooking or.” You | 39 Sdn we ma os raise our prices. 
Send today tree. oa: mples—roofing hook 


will when you see 
Roofing—then you will = 


t has such a reputation for } or 





COSTS LESS THAN] We sell DIRECT FROM OUR direct 
wooo |3 1G oo eae FACTORY— | kee 


Dp! —and see 


ee gy SEND en 
bee A “Ss i. a 


Write today for your free 


for b 
why i and special. cut - Lt We sell you one square 
Send for sample. factory squares at the same low wholesale 
in your se “ket 
would get. Addre wre 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 













TR NEW_BUILDING BOOK tells 
Roofing and Siding and 
valuable building information. 
copy. 


We mae iy about enough 
orders, at our 


juaranteed, roof 
m the factory, freight paid. A: 
k the profits others 


P. Savannah, Ga. 





healthy 
white woman, not over 45, to cook and help with 
housekeeping in a Southern family consisting of mid- 
dle age and elderly couple and the writer’s brother. 
Must be neat, morally and physi cam, capable 
and willing, and kindly disposed toward the aged. 
Nice room furnished in our home delightfully located 


pay for right party. Those who 
tions need not spb Our —- is the —t Rule. 


A. W. Anders, 525 McLennan St., Clearwater. 


AGENTS WANTED | 


Concord 








Fruit Trees for > — sa wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 


‘ cy 
ac. 


The Progressive Far ler 








| FARM BUREAU CONVENTION | 


OR the fifth year Edward A. O’Neaj” 

will serve the Alabama Farm Bureay 
as president. He was re-elected at the 
annual convention in Auburn, August 1-2 
At the same time, R. FCroom, Ever- 
green, and W. M. Hester, Russellville, 
were re-elected first and second vice~ 
presidents. 

These officers, together with S. P, 
Storrs, Wetumpka; J. L. Edwards, Ty- 
ler; Dr. W. C. Braswell, Elba; W. F. 
Osborne, Tuscaloosa; and N. B. Jones, 
Collinsville, will compose the executive 
committee of the state organization for 
the ensuing year. Jones succeeds Dr, 
T. H. Appleton, of Collinsville. All 
other members of the committee were 
re-elected. Allen Northington is an ex- 
officio member of the committee. Presi- 
dent O’Neal was elected official delegate 
to the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago 
next December. 

Resolutions adopted include thanks to 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute for 
courtesies extended during the conven- 
tion, to the press of the state for coép- 
eration with the Farm Bureau in its 
constructive effort, to Prof. L. N>- Dun- 
can, director, Extension Service; C. O, 
Moser, president American Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Exchange; Chester Gray, Washing- 
ton representative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, for addresses during 
the convention. Alabama Congressmen 
were given a special vote of thanks for 
their endorsement and support of the 
Farm Bureau movement. 

To interest school children in the Farm 
Bureau, resolutions authorizing and re- 
questing the executive committee of the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Federation to 
conduct an essay contest among schools 
of the state, offering necessary prizes 
and incurring other expenses in order to 
make it a success, were passed. 

The farm relief plan of the McNary- 
Haugen bill which was passed by the 
last Congress but vetoed by President 
Coolidge was re-endorsed. The resolu- 
tion on this reads :— 

“We endorse the farm relief plan of 
the McNary-Haugen bill as explained by 
Chester Gray and we earnestly urge the 
Alabama Congressmen and Senators to 
support such a bill with the endorsement 
of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation.” 

The Capper-Ketchum bill providing 
additional federal funds for extension 
work in agriculture and home economics 
was endorsed and Alabama Congressmen 
and Senators were urged to work for its 
enactment into law. 


The only resolution that brought any 
discussion was the one pertaining to the 
Muscle Shoals question. It asked the 
Legislature of Alabama to go slow in 
entering suit against the Federal Gov- 
ernment to recover properties at Muscle 
Shoals. It pointed out grave dangers of 
such a suit and stated that in the opinion 
of the Farm Bureau it would result in 
failure of the farmers to get fertilizer 
manufactured at Muscle Shoals. 

The report of President Edward A. 
O’Neal showed that the total business of 
the organization during its first five years 


amounted to $53,000,000. 
P. O. DAVIS. 





AGENTS hdc ol 
_ doll hour. ll Men 
ME tog instantly =n ding ‘a in all uten- 
sls. Sample packaee free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Su work for farmers, 











Salesmen Want ype png a —— Nut 
Cracker. Cracks any nu Large commisei Clark 
Nut Co., Harrisburg, tx 
Get our free sample case, Toilet a. Perfumes 
and ey Wonderf: pee profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB. St. Louis 
We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 
A PAYING POSITION OPEN 
to representative of character. Take or- 
ders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. 
income. Permanent. Write now. 
TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO. 
8-252 C St, Boston, Mass. 


New househeld device washes-dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than brooms, 
= halé profit, Harpers, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 
owa. , 














teachers and others. Sell 
fruit and ornamental trees ae eN, a — ae 
more fruitful ia ond beautifu lor our ter 
salesmen, ‘oncord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, — 
Show and sell nationally known Pure Silk H 
and “Lingerie, Amazing values. Make $12 cate 

ence unnecessary. ‘Free sample outfit. Pure 

Silk Hosiery Co., 208 W. Monroe, Dept. R181, 


Chicago. 








Agents—$13.80 daily in advance (sworn proof) in- 


troducing new Insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. 
Na capital or experience required. Your pay dally, 
Monthly bonus nage s 

We supply es. Silk hose for you 
Milton Mathews, Road 29018, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





If I send you a Suit made in latest style from | 
wil . 


finest goods, Bg A eR SF 


friends as a sample of my 
you use $8 an hour for a little spare ('me? 
write at once for my wonderful ni 

dress Sales Manager, Peoria and P"adame, 
Chicago. 
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For Home Use, Too 


Relieves pain. Soothes and 
heals. Anmold-time family 
remedy. Keep it always 
handy for lumbago—back- 
ache—sore and _ aching 
muscles — cuts — sprains 
—bruises—and burns. At 
your druggist, $2 a bottle. 


The Lawrence- Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 



















must haveanagent in your 
¥ town at once. Maybe you are 
the maiz = so, ne —_ at 
least 00a t from 
the start ond berldes ri 
ive you a fine suit for 
yourself absolutely free. 
All you have to do is to 
advertise my 






f livering and collecting. 
NoExperience 
Necessary! 
I'll give you everything 
necessary to atest in Ly 
easy, money-~ ing busi- 
ness. Butt ust be sure 
that you are a man who likes good clothes and 
knows how to wear them. If you are, let me hear 
from you at once, even if you can give only a few 
hours a day. Just write name address on 
coupon below and mail to L. E. ASHER, President 
BANNER TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept. 772 Adams and Peoria Streets, Chicago 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


The Big Parade on 
the Tanbark Trail- 


A prominent Guernsey breeder once 
( described the Fair Circuit as “the 
show-case of our stock in trade.” 


Prospective buyers of dairy cattle 
will profit by seeing and learning about 
Guernseys at the Shows. Don’t miss 
your lecal and State Fairs, and the 
National Dairy Show, too. 











Guernsey show cattle are profitable 
roma. Let us tell you more about 
them. 





Ask for 
“THE STORY of the GUERNSEY” 





The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club 


13 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 




















PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old Pulleta. 
Also Hatching Egsa Dedigreed foundation 
Stock, egg bred 27 yeare, Winners at 20 egg contests. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 


and satisfaction. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 990 Union, Grand Rapids, Mish. 


A Good Place to Buy 
Your Seeds! 


The advertisers listing seeds in these 
columns are trustworthy and reliable. 

















| OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


iin 


ODAY I ran into a full-grown fault- 
finder. He had tried several occupa- 
tions, the last ome being an attempt to 
run a truck farm. Now he is in the city, 
unable to find per- 
manent employment. 
His philosophy of 
life runs something 
like this: “Everyone 





has his price. It 
takes pull to get 
anywhere. Labor 


leaders and employ- 
ers are all crooks. 
Religion is mostly 
pretense.” 

I visited with him for a while, and he 
admitted that there might be a few peo- 
ple who could not be bought. I sug- 
gested the word push for pull in getting 
on. He admitted that his wife was a 
Christian, and that there might be a few 
more. 


What ails that man? Many things, 
perhaps, some of which he cannot help. 
It seems to me that he had allowed the 
habit of fault-finding to grow upon him 
until to him everything was warped. 

As children we amused ourselves by 
pressing on our eyeballs in order to see 
double. It was great fun. A fault-finder 
is one who keeps up the habit after he is 
grown. Fault-finding is a self-developed 
deformity of mind. It would be a libel 
on God to think people were born that 
way. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Fault-finding comes from magnifying 
one’s own importance to the point of 
sensitiveness. God did not create the 
world just to suit one. We have to help 
make our own mental world. The weath- 
er, and prices, and pain, and sickness will 
never behave to our liking, but we do 
not need to find fault with what cannot 
be helped. 

Wives will cook better and husbands 
earn a better living if they are shown ap- 
preciation and not faulted all the time. 

Fault-finding may arise from thinking 
too little of the other fellow. Some 
folks do not act to suit us. They get on 
our nerves. What of it? They have 
their places. The humblest man has 
some work to do. If other people irri- 
tate us, it is mot worth criticising day 
after day. 

A good woman said, “I would as soon 
spend eternity in torment, as to spend 
my life cooking for a fault-finding man.” 
Perhaps she had had experience. 

Curb the habit of fault-finding. Es- 
chew rag-chewing. Curb the tendency 
of criticism in children, by teaching them 
to count their many blessings. A man 
who had had much trouble said, “I was 
young, and am now old, but I have never 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread.” Paul wrote, “I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content.” 


| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT 


| eames hgpad are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 


Friday, August 12—Jeremiah’s Call, Jer. t. 








Saturday, August 13—-The Way of Rest 
Refused, Jer. 6, verses 16-30. 
Sunday, August 14—False Trust, Jer. 7, 


verses 1-16, 


Monday, August 15—The 
Girdle, Jer. 13, verses 1-11. 


Tuesday, August 16—Jeremiah’s Interces- 
sion, Jer. 14. 


Wednesday, August 17—The Potter and the 


Parable of the 


Clay, Jer. 18, verses 1-17. 


Thursday, August 18—The Two Baskets of 
Figs, Jer. 24. 


Friday, August 19—Jeremiah’s Trial and 


Acquittal, Jer. 26, verses 8-24, 


Saturday, August 20—Hananiah and Jere- 


miah, Jer. 28 


Memory verses: Jer. 1:7; 6:16; 7:4; 13:11; 


14:7; 18:4; 24:7; 26:16; 28:15. 





(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 





| HOW COTTON IS FARING | 


HE following summary of weather 

conditions is reported by the United 
States Weather Bureau for the week 
ending Tuesday, August 2:— 


“Moderate to substantial rainfall in 
the central and eastern portions and 
heavy to excessive rains in the north- 
eastern portion of the Cotton Belt, with 
generally seasonable temperature, pre- 
vailed during the week. In the Atlantic 
Coast States the growth of cotton was 
mostly good to excellent and there was 
less complaint of weevil damage in 
North Carolina- but weevils numerous, 
with considerable damage in a curved 
belt of South Carolina, comprising the 
central counties, and destructive in south- 
ern Georgia, though in latter state less 
rain, more sunshine, and higher tempera- 
ture made improved weather conditions. 
In Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee 
growth was mostly fair to very good; 
local complaints of weevils and shedding 
in Alabama and Mississippi. 





“In Louisiana, frequent showers fav- 
ored increased weevil activity, with 
considerable damage in some localities, 
though general condition of crop con- 
tinues fair to good. In Arkansas cotton 
made very good progress and forming 
bolls freely except where growth too 
rank in some northern and western por- 
tions. In Oklahoma the heavy to exces- 
sive rainfall was unfavorable; the plants 
made good growth but the rains favored 
increased weevil damage and progress in 
the central and eastern portions was fair 
to very good, depending on weevil’ dam- 
age and in the west was good to excel- 
lent. In Texas weather generally favor- 
able, though condition still irregular, av- 
eraging fairly good; moderate local wee- 
vil damage occurred, except in west and 
northwest, with some complaint of boll 
and leaf worms and considerable shed- 
ling in eastern half. Picking made good 
progress in south.” 





| 13,492,000 BALES FORECAST | 


UNITED States cotton crop of 
13,492,000 bales (500 pounds gross 
weight), 1,500,000 under the expected 
number, is indicated by the condition of 
68.7 per cent normal upon the 42,683,000 
acres in cultivation on July 1 as esti- 
mated by the crop reporting board of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture as of August 1, 1927. 
This estimate is 4,485,374 bales less 
than last year’s production of 17,977,374 
bales. 





Under pressure of this estimate, ac- 
cording to the daily press, the market 
soared steadily Monday, August 8, when 
the report was made public, until it 
reached an advance of about $10 per bale. 





| AUNT HET 
| By R. QUILLEN—ovyright, 1927. by | 


ce 
Publishers syndicate 
I | 





wee 4 





“It’s hard for a girl to land a rich 
fellow. If she don’t do none of the 
courtin’, he thinks she don’t appreciate 
how wonderful he is; an’ if she does 
too much he thinks she’s after his 
money.” 


“It’s hard on a girl. If she marries 
young she don’t use no judgment, an’ if 
she waits too long she gets so much 






They Wear 
Like Iron 


“Panama” Overalls are 
noted for long wear. 
They’re made of the heav- 
iest, toughest Indigo Den- 
im, with extra-wide sus- 
penders; double-stitched 
seams; reinforced pock- 
ets; and rust-proof buttons 
that won’t come off. 
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QUEEN MAMMOTH SECTIONAL 
INCUBATORS put chick hatching on 
a new low-cost, fool-proof basis. 
Builton an entirely new principle— 
maintains 







































judgment she can’t fail in love no more.” 
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PO AO ee LI A AN me Bt 





All-American—that’s the word! 
No other word describes it! 


x * * 


American design. American 
lines. American endurance for 
the roughest American roads— 
proved on General Motors’ great 
American proving ground and 
built by American workmen 
using American precision-pro- 
duction methods! 
x * 

A bigger, better, brilliantly 
beautiful car. New bodies by 
Fisher—new chassis—new en- 
gine. New standards of perform- 
ance, endurance, and value— 


and ... NEW LOW PRICES. 
xx * 


Low, graceful, fashionable lines 
emphasized by sweeping full- 
crown fenders. Arresting new 
Duco colors. Rich new up- 
holsteries. 

x* tk 


In the chassis—new factors of 


OAKLAND MOTOR 





Announcing The 


























reliability and endurance—fac- 
tors that people havelong hoped 
to get—but never in a car of 
Oakland’s price. 
x * * 

A longer, deeper, heavier frame, 
more rigidly braced. A new and 
softer clutch. A new and 
smoother transmission. New 
elements of steering ease. 4- 


2-DOOR SEDAN 


‘1045 


Landau 8] 045 $-Geee $1145 


Coupe 


Roedstes 075 Cabriolet #1145 
Sedan 1265 


The New and Finer Pontiac Six, 


$775 to $975. Pontiac Six De Luxe 
Delivery , $585 to $770. All prices at 
factory. Delivered prices include 
minimum handling charges. 
Easy to pay on the liberal General 
Motors Time Payment Plan. 





CAR COMPANY, 


PONTIAC, 


Body 
by 
Fisher 


Built to meet every American demand for 
Reliability, Style and Performance 


wheel brakes for safety. Smaller 
wheels (19’), larger tires (29x 
5.50), a longer wheelbase (117’), 
and an exceptionally low center 
of gravity for better roadability. 
And a new engine of 212 cubic 
inches displacement—the larg- 
est used in a car of Oakland’s 
price. 
x k * 


A 7814-lb. crankshaft, counter- 
balanced and incorporating the 
Harmonic Balancer—a crank- 
case of bridge truss construc- 
tion—Oakland’s famous rubber 
silencing principle—and a new 
combustion chamber design 
from General Motors’ Research 


Laboratories. 

x * * 
Value? Nonelike it in all Amer- 
ica today! 

x * * 
See this latest triumph of 
America’s automotive suprem- 
acy—the new Oakland All- 
American Six! 


MICHIGAN 








PREVENT ANTHRAX 


Write us for a free booklet telling about 
SINGLE, DOUBLE 
AND SIMULTANEOUS VACCINES 
for the prevention of Anthrax. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MIOHIGAN, U, 8. A. 








The Collegiate Institute 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 

School of high standard for boys and. young 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 
at College and University. Location famed 
for healthfulness. Total expenses for session 


$400. For Catalogue, Address 
G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 











Advertisements 
Guaranteed 
—- Reliable 
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E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. 

ordering goods the subscriber says, 
advertisement 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 


If in writing advertisers and 
“I saw your 


in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 


we will refund cost price of 


in our advertising col- 
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THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


which make a horse wheeze, 
roar, have thick wind or 
choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine. Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 
kept at work. Itis economical. 
Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. 
Horse book 3-S free, 

A thankful user says: “Completely removed 
flesh growth on gland about 7 inches diameter, 

































Sincerely jth you for good advice ne 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT OFF 


384 
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PICKIN 


THE SYMPATHETIC CHANTICLEER 

Little Eleanor, who was very fond of chick- 
ens, stood crying over a dead rooster. Think- 
ing that something good ought to be said, 
she remarked between her sobs, “He was al- 
ways so glad when one of the hens laid an 
egg.” 


































HE OUGHT TO KNOW 


“You've got plenty of nerve. The idea of 
stealing my chickens and then trying to sell 
them to me!” 

“Well, sah, I thought you’d pay a better 
price for chickens you’d raised yourself, 
You’d know what you’re buying.” 


HIGH COST OF IGNORANCE 
Senior—‘What will it cqst to have my car 
fixed?” 
Garageman—“What’s the matter with it?” 
Senior—“I don’t know.” 
Garageman—“Fifty-two dollars 
cents.’”’—Yale Record. 


NO INCENTIVE 
Employer—“Sam, I hear you And George 
almost had a fight.” 
Sam—“Yassah, boss, we all would ’a’ had a 
terrible fracas, only there wasn’t nobody there 
to hold us apart.” 


TO THE END 


“Well,” said the dying business man, “‘you 
better put in a clause about my employees. 
To each man who has worked for me twenty 
years I give and bequeath $50,000.” 

“But,” said the lawyer, “you haven’t been 
in business twenty years.” 

“I know it, man, but it’s good advertising,” 


SHE COULD, TOO 

Soon after the removal of a certain Indiana 
minister to California, the father took Eliza- 
beth, aged five, out for a walk. Looking at 
the mountains around the city, he remarked, 
“Just think, Elizabeth, God made all these 
beautiful mountains. Isn’t it wonderful?” 
Elizabeth, not being in a spiritual mood, 
replied, “‘Hm, I could, too, if I had the dirt.” 


VERY USEFUL 


A teacher in a lower grade was instruct- 
ing her pupils in the use of the hyphen, 
Among the examples given by the children 
was the word “bird-cage.” 

“That’s right,’’ encouragingly remarked the 
teacher. “Now, Paul, tell me why we put a 
hyphen in ‘bird-cage.’” . 

“It’s for the bird to sit on,” was the start- 
ling rejoinder of the youngster. 


OWN UP NOW! 
Eleanor, aged six, had been going to school 
only a few weeks. She had learned to raise 
her hand if she wanted anything. One day 
she put this into effect when she was sent 
to the chicken house to get the eggs. Just 
as she reached the chicken house door her 
mother heard her say, “All you chickens that 
have laid an egg, raise your hands.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY — Copyright, 1927, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc, 


and sixty 
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DEY KIN ALL RIDE DEM) 
AIH-SHIPS WHUT WANTS 
To, BuT wen I GOES 
UP THU DE CLOUDS 
HITS GWINE BE ON 
GAWP 


Base 


WINGS WHUT 
GIMME!!! 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Boss done tol’ a monst’ous big tale 
bout dem. fishes he ketched, but hit sho 
hurt mah conscious wen he up en prove 
it by mel! 








